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Foreword 


( 


T his BIJLLETIN is the second in a seri^ of studio aimed 
at describing current developments in the secondary school 
curriculum as they are rciyealed in recent courses of study and 
teaching guides. It is the only anaMs of the English euniculam 
in grades 7-12 which has been ma<fe by the Office in the past 
25 years. This survey includes the four major areas of the 
language arts: writing, speaking, listening, and reading and 
literature. ■ - 


B^des acquainiing teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
with the general content and nature of language arts guides 
courses of study, tills bulktin may serve as a source of informa- 
tion for curriculum leaders ai^ committees wishing to consider 
various approaches to producing or revising courses of study. It 
tells how language arts curriculum cotnmittees are o^anized 
how they cany on timir work, and the guidelines they foUow. It 
also describes *ways in which cmnmittees determine scope and 
sequ^ fOT leamiug eftivittea, how they prepare resource units, 
and how th^ provide f« individual differences. Finally, it points 
out the malor change which have occurred in tim high school 
Unguage.arts curriculum since Dora V. Smith'i study, Ifutruetion 
m En^mk, in 1982. j 
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Chapter I 

Scope of the Investigation 



Background of the Surrey 


V QUARTER of a century ago, Dora V. Smith made a national 
study of the teaching of English in secondary schools 
through an analysis of 156 courses of study received from 127 
cities and S3 States and through classroom visits to 15 widely sepa- 
rated States. The results of her investigation were published 
under the title Instruction in English as one of 28 monograph 
in the National Survey of Secondary Education. In 1982 William 
John Cooper. U. S. Commissioner of Education, wrote ‘This manu- 
script on English . . . shows the changes that have come over thin 
subject during the past 40 years particularly, describes the con- 

diUons in which it now is, and makes suggestions for further 
study.” * • 

Hov have new knowledge, a diversified secondary-school popu- 
lation, and a growing public interest in the quality of education 
affected the language arts curriculum since Dr. Smith’s study? 
During the past 25 years, the percentage of youth remaining 
in school until graduation has doubled. How has the increased 
interest of the school population in advanced education affected 
the languci/e arts program? Today, 54 percent of the high schbol 
graduates continue their education in college, or other institutions 
full or part time; more than 46 percent of the graduates attend 
collie full time. What, if any, influence have these- facts hyd 
on language arte programa? How has the impact of television 
and other mass n^a on youth affected instruction in reading, 
listening, speaking, and writing? What use has been made of new 
knowledge TOncemlng child growth and development, plus the 
research findings on adolracent interests, ileeds, and motivations? 


•Do«i V. 
Ofll^ oi 
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What effect has the research in reading, graimnar and usage, 
linguistics, and semantics had on the teaching of the language 
arts? 

How have social and technological changes affected the pro- 
gram? Has our position of leadership among the free nations of 
the world brought about any chants in the literature program? 
What, if any, influence have the demands of industrial, business, 
and governmental groups had on the teaching of English? 

Have the increasingly difficult language demands placed upon . 
homemakers, stenographers, salespeople, filling station operators. ^ 
clerks, farmers, lawyers, scientists, and most of the other people 
in our present society led to an upgrading of the language 
program in high schools? 

And m(Mt Important of all perhaps — ^how have the demands, 
tensions, and conflicts of Uving In today’s family, community, 

nation, and world affected the content of the language arte 
curriculum ? 



Natore of the Survey 


The modern course of study, when it is not based on the con- 
tents of 1 or 2 basic textbooks, is rich In suggestions for teachers. 
It is an educational resource which serves as an inservice aid and 
a professional stimulus. As such, it d^rves cai^ful considera- 
tion. Also, next to the teacher and the textbook, It is probably 
the most important school influence in determining the type of 
education a pupil Is offered. 

The present survey includes an analysis of 286 courses of stu^ 
from 44 States, the District of Columbia, the Canal Zone, 
and Hawaii. It attempts to show various changes which have 
occurred in the high school English curriculum since Dr. Smith’s 
study and to indicate the general nature of English programs 
offered today throughout America,* Also, the pr^nt report re- 
veals how curriculum work is initiated; the persona involved; the 
guidelines used for curriculum work; how scope and sequence pat- 
terns are determine; how resource units are develop^; typ^ of 
rCTource units used at various levels; provisions made for In- 
dividual differences through multiteack pri^frams, elective, ac- 
celeration, and enrichment; and promising practices In language 
arts as suggested by course of study. 


*Thl0 tn r fw f dom 
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BCOPl OP TBOB INVXSnaATlON 
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In EH effort to obtain all -secondary-school courses of . study 
and teaching guides in language arts now being used in public 
schools of the -United States, the writer addressed letters of 
inquiry to State superintendents of public instruction or their 
deputies, leaders in teacher education, and selected members of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. In addition, the 
• Librarfafl of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
in the spring of 1966, addressed 6,000 letters to administrators of 
school systems in the United States asking them to forward to 
the Departmental library copies of all curriculum materials pre- 
pared for teachers' use. These materials, which became a part 
of the library, were an invaluable resource for the present survey. 

Of the 286 courses of study and teaching guides analyzed, 266 
were prepared locally for use by 164 city, county, or district 
school systems in 42 States, the District of Columbia, the Canal 
Zone, and Hawaii. Of the 266 local guides 201 were published in 
the 1960's^ 30 in the 1940’s; and 25 were undated. 

All State courses of study in current use — 29 in 21 States 

were included in the survey; 16 of the 29 were published in the 
1960 s; IS in the 1940’s; and 1 in 1938. State courses of study 
are revised much less frequently than local courses. 

The number of local courses of study and guides produced within 
- Mch State varies from 0 to 38. The most courses of study, as shown 
in Appendix B and Appendix C, have been prepared in California, 
Texas, Wisconsin, and Michigan, in that order. None of these 
States has had a high school English course issued by the State 
department of education for use by the public secondary schools 
within the State. 

Table I shows the number of courses of study in high school 
language arts included in this survey from communities of differ- 
ent population range. Fifty courses were produced in 20 locali- 
ties ranging in population irom 100,000 to 199,999; and 86 courses 
in 21 localities of between 200,000 and 499,999. Small communi- 
ties are also represented in tile surv^. 'Ttoty-five courses were 
produced in 80 communities having a population of 26,000 to 
49,999 ; 86 courses in 28 communities of 10,000 to 24,999; and 80 
courses in 28 communities of 10,000 or fewer inhabitants. 

As shown in table H, great variation exists in the of 

grades covered by the 286 courses of study and guides in language 
arts. Of the 29 State guides, 8 cover 12 or more grades, thus 
providing English teachers in the 8 States an opportunity to get 
an overview of the entire program and to note what the pupils 
have been taught in earlier grades. A much proportion 

of local courses include a 12-year program within 1 volume. Only 
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28 out of A total of 266 cover the entire elnnentary- and second 
school program in English. On the other hand, 86 of the ] 
courses cover 1 or 2 grades. 

More than a third (11) of tiie State guides provide a full 6-; 
program from grades 7 through 12 ; whereas, only a sixth ot 
local courses cover the same junior-smiior high school y< 
Thirty-one of the local courses are for the 8-year junior 1 
school, and 40 for the ^year senior high sdiool. 

In general, State and large city school systems are more li 
to ha^ well-articulated programs covering several years. In 
most recently published courses the trend is toward 6- to 12-3 
programs. Where a separate volume \yas published "for < 
grade, committee usually provided an outline of the entire 1 
school language arts program or the 12-year program in the 
few pages of the volume. 


I.^-S56 lofsal couraefl oT stiuly twmn 164 WMiToes 
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60 
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86 
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24 
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Limitations of the Study 

Obviously, one most not assume that cou4m of study giv 
compkte and true flection of the instroctim ered all ihi] 
in the English classroom. Teachers are reminded in most com 
that the program must be adapted to the ne& and intereati 
pupils. Many activities, iMuming esp eri enees, and even onita < 
dfered on an optional basis. Teachers are encouraged by m 
courses to be imaginative and ereatiye in attaining objectivm i 
to deviate from the courses of study whenever tiw objectives i 
be accomplished more successfully In other ways. 
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The language arts programs included in this studjr cannot be‘ 
considered a representative sample of all those in public schoob 
of the United States. PerhajM schools which are engaged in cur- 
riculum work may have programs which are less traditional, moi« 
flexible, and more closely geared to local needs than those schools 
which have not prepared or are not developing guides and courses 
of study. At least, one cannot assume Uiat the present findings 
concerning language arts programs refiect accurately other 
language arts programs throughout America. 


T»hle n.— Grade range of teaching guidea and ooureea of study 
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' Chapter II 

Preparation of Courses of Study 


T he manner in which courses of study are prepared today 
varies greatly. In some cities and States, Mores of pro- 
fessional personnel representing many levels of instruction and 
diverse specialties may* work under the direction of a steering 
committee for several years to develop a curriculum guide. Or, 
at the other extreme, a teacher may prepare a *^guide” or syllabus 
in a few hour^or days by using the table of contents in a basic 
textbook as the outline for the year’s work. Obviously, the ad- 
ministrative leadership and the professional assistance available 
help to determine the quality of curriculum work accomplished, 
as well as the professional benefits realized by teachers engaged 
in this t3T>e of inservice activity. 

Fewer than one-half of the bulletins and guides examined indi- 
cate the type of personnel involved in their preparation. The types 
of personnel and their methods of work are described below. 

How Is Curriciiliiiii Work Initiated? 

According to this study, the high school prindpid and ^ 
partment chairman usually initiated and provided leadership m 
course-of-study production and revision in local schools. In large 
cities, an assistant superintendent, a curriculum director, or a 
language arts supervisor frequently had the responsibility for 
stimulating interest and guiding coarse of study development or 
revision. 

In cities having a department of curriculum in the central dBee, 
the assistant superintendent, the supervisor of Unguage arts, or 
the carriculum director often appointed a steering committee ecm- 
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sistin^ of one or more En^rlish teachers from each high school, one 
or more librarians, cOulitelors, and sometimes teachers of subjects 
other than English. 

Nearly a fifth of the State and local courses of study examined 
were initiated or written in conjunction with a w^j^shop. Usually, 
the workshop was carried on during the summer months at the 
local school, a nearby college, or gt the State university. At the 
workshops, teachers identified local and national needs of youth 
in the language arts; reviewed the research in reading, spelling, 
and language; studied adolescent interests and learning processes; 
skimmed and read books for adolescents ; set up aims in language 
arts ; developed scope and sequence charts for language and read- 
ing skills; prepared resource and teaching units; and engaged 
in other professional activities related to course of study 
development 

Within the past few years, language arte guides, and courses 
of study have been produced in whole or in part at local school 
w;prkshop8 in Austin, Tex.; Orange, Tex.; Tulsa, Okla. ; Eugene, 
Oreg. ; Oakland, Calif. ; Richmond County, Ga. ; Gary, Ind. ; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Montgomery County, Md. ; Baltimore County, Md. ; 
and Dearborn, Mich. Among the States which have used work- 
shops in planning and developing language arts bulletins are 
Florida, Mississippi, Nebraska, and Virginia. " 

Notall workshops for curriculum development were scheduled 
fqF'tte summer. During the school year some administrators ar- 
ranged “curriculum days" so that teachers could define instruc- 
tional problems, plan for the writing of resource units, and listen 
to talks on new methods, materials, and research findings. These 
professional activities were usually carried on during regular 
school, time. Pupils usually did not attend school at such time. 
Where teachers were paid on a 10-month basis, curriculum work- 
shops were sometimes conducted before classes began in the fall 
or from 1 to 4 weeks after school closed In tie spring. 

Where responsibilities for curriculum lead^ship or production 
were placed upon one or more English tChchers within a city, a 
few schools released such teachers from teaching responaibilitieo 
to compensate them for time spent on curriculum work. Schools 
in Kalanuttoo^ U^ch.; El Paso, Tex.; and Indianapolis, Ind.^ are 
0 among tlKM which have followed this practice in course of study 
production. 

In dties having a centralized cuiriculnm and supervisory staff, 
the'cnrriculmn director or his tiualified assistants pnpmoted cur- 
riculnm activity tjneogh de|iirti^tal meetings and the appoint- 
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ment of able and interested teachers to conrmitteea. In a few 
instances, curricalam wofk was the outgrowth of research stedies 
or a survey of bupU achievement in reading, writing, speaking, 
spelling, and otl^ areas. However, not many schools studied the 
needs, deikienci^ and weaknceses of. their own students before 
«nbarking on a program of curriculum development or revision. 

In State departments of education where statewide guides and 
courses of study were prepa^, the responsibility for curriculum 
development was usu^ly placed upon the director of secondary 
education or the supervisor of secondary education. As th^ 
professional persons were responsible for providing curriculum 
leadership and guidance, in several secondary-school subjects, the 
time which they could spend on any one subject-matter area 
was sometimes limited. Also, some of them may not have had the 
specialized professional knowledge in reading, literature, and 
language, or the experience in teaching high school FlngHsh needed 
to work closely with languid arte committees designing or modi- 
fying their curriculum. Under such conditions, these directors or 
supmrisors obtained the assistance of university specialists or 
supervisors and teachers of language arte who identified curricu- 
lum problems, furnish^ advice, and helped prepare 
(See table HI.) 

Tahie IH.— ’Pen<MitM>l uaictinf in idea* 
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How Are Courses tof Stndy Derdoped? 

Ab shown in table III, p. 8, Hie prawns who usually 
with the preparation of State teaching guides were teachers of 
language arts, administrators, special consultants, State super- 
visors, and State curriculum directors. Librarians helped in the 
• preparation <rf only 20 percent of the local courses of study and 
33 percent of the State teaching guides dwpite the fact that most 
language arts coursra recommend extei^ve reading of books by 
pupils and also contain bibliographies of books for them. Only 1 
out of 21 State guidra ment^^ons the use of audiovisual directors 
or counselors; and only 8 refer to advice and assistance received 
from research specialists, from students, and from lay persons. 

In the planning and preparation of local courses of study, teach- 
ers of language arts participated more frequently than adminis- 
trators or other school personnel, as shown in table IV. 


Table IV. — Penouael pv^wrinc 104 loral e oura e a o# etudj* 
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Fnnxet 
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0 

0 
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5 

■Tte aalF MaAiBK cdMm tad «oami af atady namd to la taUi IV wa ttoM 
wyaiaiwiiattetyaadnwsateai^wtetati^ 


A mneh s m a ller percentage of administrators, supervisors of 
instmcHonf and eurrieulnm directors helped with the preparatkm 
of local eourses of study than with State bnHetins. However, 86 
poroent of the State and 89 percent of tim local eorrleuhim eom- 
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mitteea whose bulletins are included in this part of the survey re- 
ported that they had received help from outside consultants — usu- 
ally from colleges and universities, big city school systems, or 
other sources. ^ 

As shown in tables III and IV, college and university professors 
frequently were called upon as consultants to assist with the pro- 
duction of curriculum bulletins. States which have made extensive 
use of such professional assistance include Florida, Iowa, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah, and Virginia. In the bulletin Language Arts in the Public 
Schools of North Carolina, Years 1-lt, the following statement of 
appreciation appear: 

• • • In thl» anderUking wt hsv« h*d the interest and cooperation 
of the institutions of higher learning, assisting in the endeavor by pro- 
viding the services of many of their able faculty members. Particu- 
larly .do we commend the assistant of the training schools In our 
State teachers’ coll^pea who gave untiringly of their aervlcea. • • • i 

In small communities having one high school, curriculum pro- 
duction was usually done by a committee of English teachers as- 
sisted by the principal. Where there were junior high schools in 
the district, the curriculum committee often included English 
teachers from both junior and senior high schools, especially when 
a 6-year language arts program was planned. 

An illustration of how consultant and teachers plan and work 
together is given in the Foreword of A Guide for Instruction in 
the Language Arts for Duluth Senior High Schools : 

Three yeara ago Dr. Dora V. Smith, profeiaor of education. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was invited to Duluth to speak to the EhigUsh 
teachers of the high schools. She explained the unit method of teach- 
ing and the ways of building up a curriculum. 

Teachers were then Invited to membership in a general eonunittse 
whoee chief task it was to develop an En^ish eurricalum for the senior 
hl|di schools of Duluth. They elected a president and a secretary, divided 
themselvea Into grade-level groups, and began their work. Gnuto-level 
committees made reports to the entire committee on the p r og re ss they 
found in the field of English throughout the country. 

Each teacher developed a unit for her own grade level These 
were distributed thronghont the Eki^ish classes in the dty and were 
tested out at the various grade kvela. Finally, these units were pai in 
minMographed form and were again tsstad in the EngU^h rlmins 
* * * These units have now been put into a printed looselsaf fedder 
and will again be distributed to Uie hi^ schools. 

The curriculum will remain flexible. Units will be modified, omitted, 
or added as the need arises. 


* Slat* Mwwtatsatot cf pebUe tesmsUaa. BaWsh. INS. a. e. 



PREPABATION OF COT7R8E8 OF ffTUDT H 

To provide opportunities for close articulation between the eler 
mentary and the secondary schools, some curriculum committ^ 
include Jeachers representing levels from kindergarten through 
grade 12. Before producing GuideposU for the Language ArU, the 
Seattle public schools had a committee representing all levels 
from kindergarten through high school which worked with the 
curriculum division for 6 years studying their school program. In 
their GuideposU, the committee set forth the goals, the sources of 
content material, learning experiences and language activities, and 
the sequences of supporting skills considered essential to the de- 
velopment of an eff«:tive language pro|rram. Later, using the 
GuideposU as a basic framework, a steering committee and com- 
mittees of € to 8 teachers at each grade level developed Unit Plans 

for the lAmguage Arts, A Planned Sequence From Grades Seven 
Through Twelve.^ 

A comprehensive program in curriculum development in lan- 
guage arts hw been carried on since 1948 by the Oakland public 
schools. The introduction to the Oakland Language ArU Guide, 
rWrd Progress Report, Grades Seven Through Twelve explains 
that work on the guide "is a cooperative enterprise with student- 
teacher-administrator participation.* * • • The entire program of 
language arts has been developed with representatives from all 
grade levels on the planning committee. In addition to this vertical 
comi^ttee concerned with 'articulation • • • horizontal commit- 
tees have worked to develop the guide for use by teachers of the 

various grade or cycle levels.” • 

Before work was begun on the Oakland guide, a committee of 
three teachers, who were released from regular duties, visited 
every secondary school in the city and conferred with teachers 
about their instructional problems. Teachers were encouraged to 
make suggestions for improving the educational program. After 
all problems were recorded, analyzed, and grouped, the committee 
studied ways in which they might be solved. Among the teachers 
there was consensus that preparation and use of a language arts 
guide was one way to improve the educational program. There- 
fore, a planning committee was appointed to study the entire 
problem and to plan the pattern of the guide. On the planning 
committee were 2 assistaht superintendents, 4 supervisors, 2 prin- 

• S«te« WiAtajto.. UI4. ^ 

* Sqwtatmdnrg Oihtei*. Oakiuid. OiOli, NWk Sdboliu UM. ». t. 
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cipaU, and 10 teacl^n from 'differeDt gnkia lerela. A aniv«ni^ 
consultant also worked with the ^)mmittee. 

After the planning committee had prepared tentative plans, 
they were reviewed and revise by various teacher and edimatbr 
groui^ Working committee were then appointed to develop the 
guide in detail 

Th« meUidd fonow«d bjr all oomnUttM was atis of woiUag oat 
oral i^aas, nbaUtting tocli i^ana to taacbar groups for mctkas and 
aoggestlons, then modifying the plana and Implementing them by the 
derelopment of spodflc dstaila.* * * In aikfitioa to 'iMlp fPMa tiie 
teach* rt and atudenta, the committee proeored reeearch atodiaa, eonraea 
of Btody, and other belpfol materlala. I^ta on diild growth and <kv«)- 
ojunant proTi(ted the starUng point for study by the aotlra ^MBmittoa. 
Consultant serrioe was made araUal^ «pm request by emnnilttoe 
members.* 

Months later, a writing committee of four members was selected 
from the secondary-school working committees to organiie ma- 
terials and prepare a report Members of that cmnmittee were re- 
leased from regular in^uctlonal duties. After the report was pre- 
pared, it was submitted to other committees and to a summer 
workshop group in l^p^uage arts for further review. Weeks later. 
In time for the beginning of classy a pn^rrea report was issued 

to teachers. 



The report included the following sections : "We Go Fonnud," 
*^e Believe," "How We Um This Guide in Our School," “We Im- 
prove Our Ways of l>olng Together," "The Children," "We Plan 
Together," **We Improve Our Spiking and Listeniiig," "We Use 
Learning Aids,” and "How To Develop A Unit” • After naing the 
teaching guide for a year, teachers made suggestions for its re- 
vision. Based on their ideas, two new sections, "We Improve Our 
Reading" and "We Improve Our Writing," were incorporated in 
the Second Progreea Report, which appeal a year after the first 
guide was pabUsbed. Otto* additions and revisions, indoding sam- 
ple Ittsons, were made. Elach y w farther revisioxis and additions, 
such as "We Provide for Individual Differexm^" wme made in 
response to teachers’ requests. 

Inservice education activities for all teachers were carried on 
in conjunction with ihe work on tUh tf***«*fnr guide. Ifartandew 
courses were offered by coUegee and oniversitiee to satiify re? 
quests of language arts teachers. In tiieir own elisses, taaehers 
tiled out new materials and experimented with various methods. 
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citywide worbhoj^ wwe cattI^ on duringf the ichool yoftr nnd 
summer^ by teachers, sopenrisors, and professors. Principals, cur- 
riculum assistants, and chairmen and heads of English depart- 
ments nwt several timM to discuss ways of using the guide. Fac- 
ulty meetings were also inducted to enlist the cooperation of aU 
teachers in stressing communication skills in their classy 

A somewhat similar method of developing course of study in 
language yta has b«n us^ for many years by the Denver public 
schools First, a steering committ^ was formed by teacher repre- 
senUtives frran kindergarten through the 12th grade. This steer- 
ing ^nunittee coordinated the efforts of curriculum committeai 
for each levd of instructidn : Elementary grad<», the junior high 
school, and the senior high school, as well as the efforts of special 
committees on spelling and use of the library. 

A committee survey of teaching practices in English showed s 

for an in^rrated IS-yw program in the Denver public 
schools: 


# % 


The commlttM Umsi ■to<li«d Um Meda, eUrmeimriMae^ and 
InUrwtj of chUdren of Taiiooi ag«a, with particular reference (o what 
is known abcmt child growth and deraJoptnent in ore of language. After 
m*kliig an imrMtigati<» of modern theory, rea^irh, and premi^ng 
praetiees in the Add of En^bh throh^koat the oounty, the eommitlee 
d^lopwi a tentative Statement of ^owphy. Thb rtetemmit wm 
distributed to the teach^ii of t ki g it a h fai Um Denver public Kboiola fia 
Mmmeat a^ Mggretitma, a« wve seiveral reviriona, before the final 
form was echievwL Under the superriaion and direction of the ateer- 
ing eom mi tt e e. the eurrkrulura etmunitteea ahouldsrwl the major bordmi 
«P«ianeeB, proeeaaea, ami akilk to tlw appropriate grade 

Hie committee* ecreened hondred* of aagg»tiona for unite which 
hed been mbaitted by tMcben throo^out the dty and eotmtiY, group- 
ing and eoBeoUdeting wbenm poeaihle. After the ^ 

®P®s ^ke titlie end ga^ral' content of naita eech particular 
grade leval. a aingk unit waa eho ee a for each grade to be fully ^ 
▼sloped ee an iO^ratlva ei a mid e , ae that teadieia ndg^ create other 
anite in a Baemner. 

WritexB ware then dmeen to pwporo the unite, and fnechere with 
psdalked training ware ae l e cte d to write the diaptere am aselUag. 
hsadwrftfaf^ ap^rakal, and Bbrary 


Dwivwr teMbsn an tneoaxaged to dovelop fully tbs nnita d»> 
scrll6d briefly in the Dnw go^e uid to share sucoeseful orila 
with oUier lEteieeted teeehera. They are also a^ieed *het 
ahoold be tiiorouidily f a aUHar with the eiperienoee of papfls in 



( 
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grades just below and above their own, and that they might profit 
by having an understanding of the totaU English program 
throughout the 13-year sequence. 

Occasionally, high school, administrators aak parents and other 
local citizens to offer suggestions on educational policy or to help 
with the schooFs ijktilization of community r^ourcea such as public 
libraries, courts, museums, and television stations. For example, 
the educational staff of the Euclid, Ohio, public schools sought ad- 
vice from both lay people and students in developing a planned 
curriculum from 4952 to 1954. Under the director of instruction, 
staff members were organized, during the first year into commit- 
tees which made vertical studies i& subject matter, guidance, and 
other areas. The following school year, committees of teachers 
were organized by grade levels, from kindergarten through the 
sixth grade; and by departments for the junior and senior high 
schools. According to the preface of the Teaching G%Udc, English 
Studies, Grades lO-lS : 

The making of thia te«ching guide waa completely democratic. Not 
only did teachera of much experience work with ieacbert with only a 
few yeara in the claagroom, but aiao ctudents* optniona were aolicitod 
The deana and other admlnistratora wera conaoited freely on qoeationa 
of orgwniuUon, content, and courae requl rementa. The flnal writing of 
the unite waa done by membera of the department, ^eh one demloplng 
the course which he is teaching. The unite were then referred to the 
committee of the whole for rerlaion and acceptao^ • • • t 

In general, the State courses of study currently in use have been 
developed along lines similar te those described above. However, 
committees producing State courses and guid^ are usually larger 
and sometimes represent a wider variety of professional compe- 
tencies and interests than curriculum committees in local school 
districts. Supervisors and curriculum dilators as well as lan- 
guage arts specialists on the State depa^ent stafiT are always 
active in prejiaring State courses of study; however, according to 
information given in the State bulletins, audiovisual specialists, 
counselors and guidance directors, students, and lay persons, li- 
br^ans, and research specialists have seldom been consulted in 
the preparation of courses of study (table III), particularly those 
produced before 1960. 

Some States have made extensive use of available resources in 
preparing lan^age arts guides.' For example, the University of 
the State of New York (the State education department) involved 


' KkUS. Oklo. Kbit* Bdioaa, Oarrteoha Bathtta H. UU. Trrfai 
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more than 1,000 classroom teachers, principals, and supervisors, 
and thousands of pupils in preparing the Syllabus in EnglUh for 
Secondary Schools. Grades 7-lf • more than two decades ago. Un- 
der the leadership of the SUte supervisor of Engli.sh, teachers set 
up objectives, prepared unit^, evaluated proposed materials, and 
carried on clasaroom studies in which they obtained students' re- 
actions to literary selections Consultative services of university 

prefers, librarians, supervisors, and administrators were nho 
obtained. i 

In the SUte of Pennsylvania, many lay and professional persons 
helped with the production of .4 Course of Studu in English for 
the Secondary Schools* Staff members from the department of 
public instruction, pupils, parents, bu.sineasmen, university and 
Cidlege consultants, school administrators, teachers, and many 
others helped to produce this language arts guide Chairmen of 

nine district committeea in the State collect^ ide^vs and materials 
for the bulletin. 

PubllcatJons of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
piirticularly The English Language Arts prepared by the Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum, have influenced the philosophy 
aims, and content of most courses of study produced since 106*^’ 
The most recent volume of the Commission, The English ban- 
Arts in the Secondary Schools, is already l>eing used bv 
teachers engaged in curriculum work in El Paso, Tex.; Washing- 

rr - ®nd several other places. Teaching 

English I sage, by Robert C. Pooley, has undoubtedly influenced 
commit^a preparing the grammar and usage sections of curricu- 
lum bulletms on language arts. Baaed upon reaearch findings, it 
offers a ireful analysis of the relative importance of items of 
usage and suggests various levels at which items should l>e Uught 
I^^erence to Dr. Pooley's work is made in several couraj of 


Principles FoDowed in Curriculum Work 

What principle seem to be eflfective in course of study develop- 
ment and revision? What techniques used by administrators and 
curriculum directors seem to produce desired results? Briefly 
here aw some techniques and principles that are r«fommended In 
the various courses of study : 


•AlbMy, 
IMI. ». A 
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1. Through a schoolwide survey, discover the curricular problems 
teachers are concerned about; then, focus attention on a few major 
problems that they have in common, 

2. ^ necessary, use the broken-froijt approach— that is, first involve 
those persons who are most interested in studying and changing the 
curricular program; then, as they move ahead, ^leourage others to 
join them. Avoid high-pressure methods. 

3. Focus attention on a few major problems rather than many minor 
opes. 

4. Provide necessary books, Instructional resmirces, consulUmts, cler- 
ical help, etc., and an adequate budget to enable the curriculum com- 
mittee to do its job. 

5. Help teachers and'others to see the total role of all participants 
and to understand their own'^ob in the entire undertaking. 

6. Keep attention of the working group focused on: (a) What is 
being accomplished; and (b) what remains to be done. 

7. Have a long-range program. 

8. Involve In the curriculum work the persons to be affected by the 
changes recommended. 


Hi 


V 






ik 





Chapter III 

Guide iSues to Curriculum Development 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN once said, "If we could first know 
i\ where we are, and whither we are tending, we could better 
jud^e what to do, and how to do it.” In planning a course of study, 
curriculum workers, too, must determine where they are ami 
wh^e they want to go before they decide what to do and how to 
do it; for there are many divergent roads which a curriculum 
committee may follow. For instance, how do teachers, administra- 
tors, and others decide whether an adolescent should memorize a 
Shakespearian soliloquy, or learn the principal parts of irregular 
verbs, or read certain literary selections, or practice letter writing? 
Or how do they determine when and how a pupil can best learn 
to read with critical judgment? 

An analysis of available courses of study in secondary-school 
language arts shows that most curriculum committees follow defi- 
nite guidelines in their work. 

In general, these four guidelines are used, in whole or in part- 
(1) A stetement of educational philosophy; (2) an outUne of gen- 
ial goals for secondary education, which usually indicates their re- 
lationdiips to language arts; (8) a stotement of the interests, 
needs, growth characterises, and developmenti^tasks of adoles- 
cents; and (4) valid research findings in language arts. 


The First Gnideliiie: A Phi|cMoiihy of Edneataon 

Stemnring from the nature and needs of society and a respect 
for the bitegrity of the individual, tits first Ihideline is 
a philoiophy of education. SUglrtly mme than half of the State and 

local eemrasB of stedy in hifi^ school laiqniage arts include brief to 

lengthy statements of educational phUosoidiy which have served 

17 
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as a guideline to curriculum development Most of the statements 
in local courses are brief and sometimes sketchy. As shown by 
table V, 62 percent of the State courses and 63 percent of the 
local courses include such statements. The trend among State 
courses published since 1960 is toward the inclusion of a state- 
ment of educational phil(^phy or reference to such a statement 
in an overall guide to curriculum planning for the State. 


Table V. — ^Statement of ^ueadonal phlloMphj mm a gmdeline 



Number 
amolnedi ; 

Nofnb« 

Pvmt of— 


Not 

Uift 

Nosom 

A 

1 

1 

A 

i 

• 

^tate — 

21 

11 

10 

62 

48 

- - = 

164 

1 



87 

77 

63 

47 


* Where ft SUte or 7 - 13 , lM^ohimaiwfrteomml«d 

ift 1 ecKiree for Ul^ 


The language arts platform of the Tulsa, Okla., secondary 
schools includes a statement of educational philosophy which ex- 
plains the need for public education in a democratic society. Also, 
as the following paragraphs show, it makes clear the obligation 
of the school in a society which respects both the rights of the in- 
dividual and the welfare of all the people : 

The method of democracy places responsibility on the individual, 
working with other individuals, for the solution of problems which are 
eommon to the general welfare. It is assumed that through a prwxM 
of interaction of ideas * * * the mort satisfactory rules of happy 
group living may be evolved. It is moreover assumed that each individ- 
ual has a contribution to the attainment of the general welfare wi thin 
the limit of his cai^dties. 

The State provides public education on Uie tlwory thal>^a competent, 
educated dUzenry is Msential to the democratic process. ^Therefore, it 
becomes the obligation the school to develop the potentialities of the 
individual for living a happy and satisfying life and for sitUTning an 
effective role in a democratk sodetj.* 

The strong influence that education hai^on the way people think, 
live, and act, and the responsibility that the schools have for tiie 
development of all American youth has been stated in ‘*A Philoso- 
phy of Education for America,” reprinted in tiie high school lan- 
guage arts courses for the Baltimore €k>unty, Md., public schools. 

■ OmriMdmm Omtii for Too^oro o4 IS# I i m f m g* ArU Si SMBmiurg Bo koA o . TiSmu OUs., 
PuliUa SdMok. MM. p. A-S. 
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This statement, which was first issued by the Maryland State De- 
partment of Education, declares that : 


A philosophy of life is a way of looking at life; a philosophy of edu- 
cation is a way of l<»ldng at education. Just as the education of an 
individual changes him — transforms him in some way into a different 
person as a result of his experiences, so the education of a people shapes 
the char«!ter and the destiny of that people. • • • 

' America hks chosen the democratic way of life. If her democracy is 
to be improved and strengthened, the quaHtv of living of the individual 
members of her society must be improved; and all the social agenda 
which bear upon and change the Individual— the home, the church, the 
school, the community— must share joint responsibility for this task. 
However, since the school is the recognised agent of society for the 
formal, organised education of youth, it has a spedal responsibUity 
for redefining its purposes and implementing th^e purposes in an edu- 
cational program of greater effectiveness for our democratic society. 
Whatever the nature off Hie program evolve is, it must recognize the 
fact that education must be organized and planned to meet the needs 
of all American youth and not a selected few; it must accept the thesis 
that education is to be conceive^j not merely as having intellectual and 
cultural ends, but also as having purposes as broad as life itself. The 
public high school must be thought of as the place where normal teen- 
age youth leam to do the things they are going to need to know how 
to do in the America of today and tomorrow; and where at the same 
time they have opportunfty for maximum all-around personal devel- 
opment-physical, intellectual, social,* and moral.* 

Concern for the maximum development of each pupil is fre- 
quently expressed in statements of educational philosophy. For 
ex^ple, the language arts guide for the Denver public schools 
points out that there must be certain common goals for youth, and 
at the same time there must be provisiofts for the development of 
e^h pupil’s special talents and interests. This recognition of indi- 
vidual differences among pupils and the responsibility that teach- 
ers have for adapting instruction accordingly is often evident In 
statements of educational philosophy. (See ch. VII.) 

A few courses of study point out the implications of these dif- 
ferences for teachera and other staff members. For example, the 
faculty of the, Euclid, Ohio, public schools in its "Statement o^ 
Beliefs" decku^, in part, that: 

Schools should continually study the individual child, mainUin a 
cumolatiTe record of his development, and use the findings. 

The different needs and abilities of children require differing sUnd- 
ards of achievemoit 

curriculum should consitt largely of problem-solving situations 


•a TmtaUot Comtm mf Stmit <• 
Oowus Ptfl* Sdwoi., ISM, P. «-•. 
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on the lefvel of tin ehOd’s rnnkratandinc and ty^eal of basie innbime 
of life. 

The curricolimt ghotild Improve puplli' emotional hMlth, eapedally 
their feeling of indivhlQal worth, aee^ty, affeetk>n, reoc^niticm, and 
•elf-reliance. 

The enrrieahjm should develop from the immediate known interesta 
/ of youth wd ahonld sttmalate the idi]r8iad, moral, and inMlectual 
growth of every child. 

The Mhools ahonld cooperate with the home, ehureh, mid otiwr worthy 
agenda which affect ttte growth and develoinnent of youth.* 

The division of EngllglT of tiie Clevelsnd public schools in its 
statement oi philMophy alro points out the responsibilities teach- 
ers have for recognMng and providing for different^ among 
pnpils. It declares that: 

An &nghsh tmcher dionld be able: 

• To recognise the individnal diffcmeea among pnpils, and to pro- 
vide for the individual's soeeeM through an adjostnamt of snb- 
ject matter and methods, rather than through the eetsbliahment 
of inflerilde eiiteria for all; 

To find matmlala within the range of pvqdle’ naderstendii^g— bnt 
not be afrafal to ad( pnpila to atr^ch In oider to reach kieaa and 
ideals better and nobler than they would find themselves; 

To ove rc o me throo|d> teehniqoea, m ethods, peracmallty, and pm- 
s<mal intereat the antipathy of those pnpils who regard Englidt 
as a mixture of abstract grammar, "highbrow” literature, and 
a Bti^y of-worda they will never ne«i to nae.* 

The idea of motivating puidls to #ork to caiMidt7 to **reach 
ideas and ideals better snd nobkr tium they would find t^iem- 
sehres'* is mrat Important today — ^particularly with average and 
above average students %ho are coa^ng along the path medi- 
ocrity. Outstanding teachers are those who csn open new vistssi 
illominate long-range goals, and extend the intelleetual hcnrixons 
of their pupils, sa wdl as devek>p in them a diserimini^ing appre- 
ciation of our cuKural heritage. 

What else do the statmnents of educational philosophy iimliule? 
Here are some ideas which recur in. various counes of study and 
teaching guides: 

1. The djrnsraic netnrs of our techn<dogical society r eq u ir e e constant 
enrrienlar change. 

2. The ennicalxim ahonld be flexible hot also have a aoope aani ae- 
qoenee inttem baaed npoii youths' needs, int erse ts, and growth olmr- 
acteriatiea. 

8. Youth ieam by reading, listening, obs er v in g, ndnlrieg, nd tttsn by 
'doing — with the guidance and help of a qpiaHfled teaeiiMr. 


naaa.a 
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4 Edoe^tion results from all th« experience which an indhidnal haa 
In the adiool, lunne, conummlty, and eUewbere. 

6. Scheole moet educatd the total child. They mart help him aarome 
hia phyucal, aodal, emotional, mental, and other developmental 

6. .F^pila learn many thinga at the aame time: Knowledge, eHlle , 
attitudes, appredatioM, ete. Therefore, achools moat consider the 
effect which Mch type of learning experience haa on the child as a 
whole. For instenra, hdw does an amdgnment which requlrea a alow 

learner to memoriae 60 Uma of difficult verse affect hia attitmie toward 
poetry? 

7. Learning begina at (or even before) birth and continuM until d^th. 


The Second Gnideline j General ObjeetlTea of American Edn- 
cation and Aims of Language Arts 


Since the eetabhshment of the first Latin grammar school in 
Boston in 1686, the general goals of the American serandary 
school hai^ bemi defined at regular intervals and with varied ter- 
minolo^. However, after 1918, when the historic Seven Cardinal 
Prmciplm were stated by the Commission on Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, few major changes were m^e in the ex- 
pressed goals of public secondary education untU publication of 

tte re^t volume HsAoviorai GoaU of General Edueaium in High 
School,* 

In 1988 the Bducai^oiial Policies Commission redefined, classi- 
fi«l, expmided, and brought up-to-date the gmieral objectives of 
^ucation in its buUatin Purpoeee of Bdueatwn m American 
Demoeraeif, Since then, this statement has been in de- 

termining the purposes of the public sch^ curriculupL Numerous 
cour^ of study in English sre based upon these four groups of 
objedfvss Identified hy the Bdocs^onal Polides Commission : 

The OhJaetivM of Sdf-BealixstioiL 
Objeetivei of BuiBia Solatim^iip. 

*• The Obieetivea of Econonk ^SdoBey. 

4. The Oldwtivei ef CMe Be^oiisIbiUty.* 

In jm^Mring the Chtide to Soeondoarg EduoaUon in Oregon for 
Sehoid Fears 195S-67, the Stste department of education e nd 

a conunJttse <rf teachers siri S4hnlnl8tratoro use^ 

Finite of Seccndsiy Education and the statement of the Edu- 
cational PoUdes Cc mintsBioa . The Georgia State Department of 

t 
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Education recommends in Curriculum Framework for Georgia 
Schools that the objectives set forth by the Educational Policies 
Commission be used by curriculum committ^ within the State. 
The 1968 Source Guide for the English Language Arts, produced 
, for teachers in Indiana, also lists the Educational Policies Com- 
mission’s objectives. 

Many curriculum committees preparing courses of study in lan- 
guage arts have profited by using the four areas identified by the 
Educational Polici^ Commission as a frame of reference, by 
weighing 'the specific objectives list«l under each of these four 
groupings, and by considering the relationship of language arts to 
these objectives. For example, under the area of self-realization 
are several objectives for which language arts teachers have as- 
sumed a major responsibility. They are : 

Th* fnqtiiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for 
leaminE. 

Sp*0ck. The educate person can speak the mother tongue clearly. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue rfBciently. 

Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effecti^y. 

• • * 

Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and 
observing, • • • 

InteUectval Intere$t$. The educated person has meital i^ourcea for 
the use of leisure. 

Eethetie Interests, The educated person appreciates bMuty. 

Ckaraeter. The educate person gives responsible direction to his 
own life.’ 

Within the other three areas — human relationship, economic 
efficiency, and civic responsibility — are many obj^tives for which 
the language arts teacher, along with other teachers, assumes re- 
sponsibility. These include respect for humanity, cooperation, 
courtesy, appreciation of homelife, good work habits, occupational 
efficiency, social understanding, critical Judgment, toleram^ and * 
devotion tp democracy. 

Sometimes directly, but more often indirectly, the general ob- 
jectives in English courses of study are based upon the Cardinal 
Principles of Education or the four areas defined by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 

For example, the objectives and areas proposed by the Edn^ 
tional Policies Commission were used as a starting point for 
grades 7, 8, 9, and 11 in guides for the teaching at Engliah in the 
Manitowoc, Wis., public schools. For grade 7, the guide 


* 8anMUoii*l PoltdM CoBimUwtoa, e«. alt. p. M. 
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work on ori^tation to the achool, the development of good study 
habits, and living successfully in the home, school, and community. 
For grade 8, the following objectives are liste<| : 

A. Self-rMli^tion : 

1. To learn to appreciate the contributions of other* to onr 
common cultural heritage. 

2. To develop greater sIdU in reading, both oral and eilent 

f ^ *,* * broaden • • • reading taatea and to foater 

enjoyment of g'twd stories and poems. 

4. To help overeome the fear of participating before a group. 

6. To develop a freedom of expit»aion |n oral and written 
work • • • 

6. To learn to discriminate among the offerings of acreen, 
radio, and television, as weU as among magarines and books. 

B. Human relations: 

1. To develop an understanding of human relationships 
through the study of generally recognised literature, as well 
a* through that which is contemporary. 

2. To learn to evaluate moral and ethical standards as de- 
picts In the literature studied. 

3. To help rid Uie miml of prejudices against any group and 
to learn to evaluate the individual on defensible grounds. 

4. To develop an awareness of • ♦ • problems. 

6. To write mailable, friendly letters. 

C. Economic efficiency : 

1- To le&m to write mailable bueiiie^ letters. 

2. To understand the med for sering a job through to its 
completion. 

8. To acquire habits of neatness and orderliness in presenting 
all assignments. 

4, To learn to evaluate fairly the work of self and others. 

D. CSvlc ell^ei^y: 

1. To iMHi to accept rMponsibility, meeting all assignments 
on time ai^ to the b^t of one’s iddlity. 

2. To sn^unge participation in group aetivitiea 

8. To Ust«i attenttvsly to what others have to say and to 
•*6*pt their contributions on their own merits. 

4. To learn the true meaning of criticism and to iMrn to 
give and take it in the proper spirit* 


Tha Committee on Gurricalnm Problems in Secondary-School 
EngUsh of the San Francisco Unified School District also used the 
broad-area abroach in setting np the Framework for Secondary 
School BngUeh.* The committee was guided by the proposition 
that imrfsmction in English has final goals in comngm with all in- 
struction in Amerltan schools, that is, the self-reiHzation, soda! 
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competence, economic competence, and civic competence of the stu- 
dent. 

In recent years, stat^ents made by the Commission on the 
English Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish concerning general objj»;tiv^ have had a stilly increasing 
influence on persons preparing guides and course of study in lan- 
guid arts. 

As stated by the NCTE Curriculum Commission, the major pur- 
poses of American education are, in general : 

(1) cultivation of ntiafying and wtioleac^iiM pommai Uvm; 

(2) developtn^t of aoclal aenaitivity and effective partid{uition In 
the life of the local eommqnity, Um Nati(m, and the world; 

V (3) preparation for vocational comp^«tee.>^ 

In volume III of its seri^ the Curriculum Commission refers to 
**four areas of growth which should be stimulated by the second- 
ary-school program : growth of boys and girls as individual |^- 
sons, as members of social groupa, as citizens, and as workers.”" 
Obviously, tb^ four areas are ^ry similar to those defined by 
the Educational PoUdra CcnninisdoiL 

The NCTE objectivM have served ss the point of departure for 
curriculum work in several parts of the country. In Aberdeen, 
S. Dak-, the Language Aits Steering Committee developed s phi- 
losophy for the language arts program after s earful study and 
discussion o^ Ths English Langnags Arts. It also adopts the ' 
major purpose of American educstiim as listed by the Conunis- 
sion on the English Curriculum. Committees planning the 1956 
Bflnnesota omrse of study for hin^ school language and the 
Duluth, Minn., course followed the same guidellma. 

In developing its Framework for Ssoondary School English, the 
San Frandsco committee accepted as fundamental to its pn«iram 
the ten major grmls for students defined 1^ tlM Curriculum Com- 
missioh of the National Council of Teadhmrs of En^diah in chapter 
III of The English Langnags Arts. TlMse goals, which were ateo 
used in the Florida bulletin Eaeperienen^ the Language Arts, are 
as follows : 


1. Whol«M>me personal development. 

2. Dynamic and worUiwliile allegizneM throagh heightened mml per- 
''6eption and a perscmal tense of valoM. 

8. Growing inteDeetnal eorlority eiuieetty for critical tirfnMng . 


»0<».l.ee. .. BmM Omlwl-a Ifettawi OMI e« MHn ef Mife, fW 
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4 ^ectir* <rf l«&guag« in Um d»Uy affairs of Uf#, 

6. Habitual and tateUitmt u« of tbe maaa modM of eoj 
4 Growiii* p«r*onal inUraats and loata^ng^ matura 
enjoyment 

7. habiti of iimA. 


10. F^^thmarulaU^iancetoU^l^^^ 

Several cooraea of etud> In Unguaga arta ahow how the general 
oBjectivea of aecondary edoeation are related to the baaic need, of 
the individual In today-e world. Theae couraea uaually begin by 
showing the ImportaiKe of the language arta In the daily acUviUw 
of a we^rounded and well-adjusted person. For example, the 
Mi^eaota State ooura^ A GiM, /or Inotryction m the 


Md QAti(»aiitie8 : it can to better com- 
u, and intem^onal relatiomi. Language and litera- 
to one’s enjoyment of bobbin sports, the theater, 
, and many other types of recreation. Also, accord^ 


m<«« aei^tiTe to the beauties and valnee of life, and 
le a happier person.^ 

ratory atatoent, the Aberdeen, S. Dak., committee has 
ralaUon^pe among a philosophy of education, the 
oiM of education, and the aims or goals of teaching the 

» 

5APTING OLD GOALS TO NEW CONDITIONS 
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tha reflaetiim of haman axperlanM and could jiald to ita power to 
qukkan the undcratandiiis and to aenaltiia the faalinga. 

MEETING THE DEMANDS OF MODERN LIFE 

* * * As aocial progiEas ctme^ea to kaep'paoa with adanca and 
invention, men moat coma to know and undaratand aaeh otban— not for 
tha aatiafaction of an idla curioaity aa to *0iow tha othar half liToa,” 
bat for tha achiavamant of that ao^ cohaaion on which tha fotnra of 
democracy dapenda. Language ia a aodal inatrumant. How much it doaa 
to improve or to dianipt human raUtkma, both linguiata and aodologicta 
are Juat beginning to raaliia. Tim need for a paracmal and a national 
aenae of valnea waa never graatar than it ia today. A knowladga and 
andervtanding of man and of nattona, a* eaieful axamination of tha 
valoea to which both have adhered in tha past, a raoawed aerotiny of 
those values as guides for tha futui% and tha davalopmaat of construc- 
tive avenues of intareommunicatioa among man everywhere are pri- 
mary lequisitas for intdligent living. 

literaturo, which has revealed the record of man's thmight and 
spirit throng the years, can give perspective on tha conflicting idaaa 
aiMl ideals of today's world, granting to youth spiritual insight and a 
aanae of proportion. Reading and eiprasslow at tha same time can de- 
velop his power to use all availahla souroas of information, to think 
critically, and to aspiess himself with clarity and ptedaion. 

This is an urgent world: Democracy ia on the marrh. Tha foes of 
democracy give little tims for hesitation. More than ever tha people 
. .of the United States are depending on their aehools from tha narsary 
school to eoUaga and adolt adneation to flt thair boos and dauihten to 
meat adequately tha challenge of tha timaa.t* 

For one reason osjother, some EngHih cnrrieiilam oommittees 
either did not define tha general obJeetiTea of aecondary-adiool 
education or did not include them in their language arts cocinaa ci 
study. Of 21 State courses examined, 2 detroted no space to th« 
general objectives of education nor did they consider the relatitm- 
ahip of language arts to the broad objectives. Thus, approxfanatdj 
48 percent of the State couraea ndtbmr employed this eurrieiilnn 
gnideling nor referred to anerther S^ato pubUcation in which it wai 
included. 

Percentagewise, aa shown in table VI, local couraea of stody 
gave slightly leas considimtion to genoal objeettvea than Stats 
courses did. (M n total of 164 local gnides awmiwiwH, 72 made no 
reference t(unajor aiins of edocation. Thus, about 44 percent did 
not use this guideline; 22, or 66 peireent, of ^ looal guides did in- 
dude n statement ab^ general aims of aecondary edneatioa or 
refer to another local pablieation containing tach a ftatemaat b 
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many guides, only a paragraph or two were devoted to the broad 
purposes of Question. However, this percentage is much higher 
than the one reported by Dr. Smith in 1982; only 14 of 166 courses 
of study she analyzed referred to the general objectives of second- 
ary education.” 

Perhaps many of the curriculum committees which did not de- 
velop a written statement of general objectives considered them 
informally while defining specific aims for teaching language arts 
and while deciding on teaming activities to include in the curricu- 
lum. Or perhaps some committees^ were fearful of getting bogged 
down in the semantk morass of Mbulous pedagogical generalities. 
Unfortunately, too many curriculum committees have toiled for 
mont^ era years, to develop a philosophy and objectives of 
^u^tlon only to lose their way in semantic bogs and have their 
curriculum project disappear in a slough of despond 

But aims are important Before starting on a journey, a trav- 
eler usually knows his destination. If he knows where he wants to 
go, he can better select a direct and economical route. He can de- 
cide how he should travel General objectives are like the ultimate 
goal of a man traveling on a long journey. The stopping places en 
route are the specific aims or immediate goals. The mode of travel 
route are the activities in the English currienlnm which en- 
^le ^ teacher and pupils to attain the objectives that am most 
rijnifleant Unless the pupils and teacher have clearly in mind 

whw thuf are golug and unteee they believe strongly in the valu^ 

of their goals and the means of attaining them, there is a good 

P«»ib^ that thdr classworic win be irrete^ 
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The Third Guideline t Adolescent Interests, Needs, and 
Characteristics 

Twenty-five years a^, courses of study in English made only 
passing reference to the interests, needs, and developmental char- 
acteristics of youth The 1932 curriculum study Inttruction in 
English^* made only slight mention of adolescent interests, needs, 
and characteristics as guidelines to curriculum building. One sig- 
nificant reference was to the use of pupil inter^t in developing 
thematic reading units and the free reading movement in the 
junior high school; another was to comi>oaition units organized 
around “functional centers of expression" in Denver, Ck)lo., and 
highland Park, Mich. 

During the past 26 years, the importance of student interest as 
a means of facilitating and strengthening learning has been gen- 
erally accepted by American educators. As a result, research has 
been carried on by many psychologists, sociologists, and others in 
the behavioral sciences to discover young people's interests. In the 
area of reading interests alone, several major studies and dcnens 
of minor surveys have been conducted.” 

Needs of youth are also related to the quality of learning, piar- 
ticularly when pupils recognize how their learning experiences 
will result in the satiafying of needs. Statements of general and 
specific aims of education are often related to the needs of adoles- 
cents. Several courses of study published by State departments of 
education and metropolitan school systems describe the needs of 
youth or refer to other publications describing them. One list 
which has been used by several curriculum committee is "The Im- 
perative Needs of Youth," first published by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals in 1944 and later described 
in the March, 1947, issue of The Bulletin of the National Aeeocia 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 

Of the 21 State courses of study 6 contain descriptions of pupils' 
needs, interests, and characteristics or refer to slTtiiUr informa- 
tion in other State bulletins. These six courses were produced bj 
the State departments of education in Alabama, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia The Florida bulls 
tin also lists 'The Imperative Needs of Youth."** 


** Smith, op. oH.. p. M-U : p. 49-M. 
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Englith for Nebraska. High Schools, pubUshed by the SUte De- 
pk&rtiuent of EducAtion, discusses the importance of knowing' both 
pupil and community needs. In addiUon, it tells how teachers may 
obtain and use information about pupils and how English classes 
may carry on surveys which give an insight into the various as- 
pects of community life.’* 

As part of a statewide curriculum program, the Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois, published in 
1950 a general guide to curriculum development for junior high 
schools, prepared originally by the Problems Approach Committee 
of the Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Planning Program. A 
chapt^ in that bulletin describes (1) pupils’ characteristics and 
Iwhavior as related to growth, (2) tasks the pupil faces, and (3) 
what the schools can do. Pupil characteristics are grouped ac- 
cording to physical, social and emotional, and intellectual develop- 
ment and intellectual-cultural interests.*® 

Anothet* State guide. Curriculum F ramcwork for Georgia 
contains a useful chart which reviews the growth charac- 
teristics of youth at different levels of maturity. A second chart 
suggMts numerous learning experiences based upon the growth 
ch^Mteristics of youth and the major objectives of education 
The Fm^ork was prepared for use by State curriculum com- 
mittees in developing bulletins, guides, and resource units in vari- 
ooB subject areas. 

Tim to Secondary Education in Oregon also includes a 

deMription of the characteristics and needs of youth from 11 to 13 
Md froi^4 to 16 years. The Foreword \o the handbook Unguage 
m Oregon Secondary Schools under the heading “These Are 
Our Boys and Girls” also describes toda 3 r*s youth. 

One of first State courses in language arts to outline growth 
charimteristtcs of youth- and the implications for English teachers 
was E^eriencing the Language Arts, published by the Florida 
State Depaitocnt of Education in 1948. On a double-page spread 
lire four columns headed as foUows: “Physical, Mental, and Emo- 
tional Characteristics;” “language Characteristics;” “School Ex- 
jenences Offering Opportunities for Language Growth;” and 
Imp^tions for the Teacher.”*’ The characteristics of youth 
have been deecribed in the same way in chapter II of The English 
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Langvage Arts in the Secondary School, volume III of the NCTE 
Curriculum Series. 

Characteristics of pupils on the junior and senior high school 
levels are also delineated in the New Jersey course of study in lan- 
guage arts. Concerning junior high school pupils, the following in- 
formation is given : 

Most pupils in the upper elemenUry grades and Junior high school 
are going through a period of rapid growth and change, which make 
new adjustments neceraary. They show marked differences in rate of 
development; they continoe to have need for physical activity. 

Because of wide differences In physical, intellectual, emotional, and 
social development, their performances are very unequal. There is 
wide variation in reading ability, for instance, ranging in any given 
grade from primary to adult level. • • • 

Because of their broadening experiences and their Increasing mental 
maturity, they are more able to generalize and to comprehend abstract 
ideas. They want to understand themselv^ and are interested in find- 
ing their own potentialities. 

Though they are often uncertain and confoaed, they are beginning 
consciously to seek a set of values, a moral code. 

They continue to have wide interests. They like variety, adventure, 
excitement Many of them are interested in sports, animals, mystery, 
humor, hobbies, airplanes, movie stars, television, and radio. Girls often 
take interest in sentiment and romance before the boys do. These pupils 
like to explore to satisfy their interests and curiosity. 

Many of them are beginning to be interested in earning a living. 

Both boys and girls are concerned about sex. Boys want to act like 
boys and girls like girla It is important to them to become attractive 
to the opposite sex. 

Children of this age usually have a strong desire to be members of a 
soeisl group patterned on adult clubs, and they usually prefer group 
games to individual activiUea They prefer approval by their peers to 
that of adults although they still feel the need of the eecurity of adult 
support.** c 

The New Jersey State course describes senior high pupils in the 
following words : 

Senior high school pupils are completing the physical changes begun 
at the junior hj^ school level. Disproportionate rates of ph;^cai 
growth further emphasize the individual differences in intelligence, 
scholastic achievement, background, and inferesta Girls have matured 
a year or two ahead of boys; now bpys are eatchiAg up rapidly. 

Pupils of this age continue to mMure in the ^bRity to reason. They 
may show unusual powers of sbati^ thiukhfgt 

They need to see the reason for reading and study. They have an 
intense desire to know, but to be m^mingful to them, school work must 
deal with reality. 
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Emotionally they are eomewhat nnatable. They form opinions about 
soci^ problems such as crime and war, but these tend to follow the 
opinions of their famlliM. They are easily swayed by propaganda. 

• • • • • « • 

They vary greatly in their interests and tastes. In their reading boys 
usually prefer books about athletics, science, real adventure, work, 
mysteries. Giris often prefer b«*t seUers, particularly love stories 
Most boys prefer to talk rather than write; but when they have to 
write they like to describe outdoor activities. Girls enjoy writing 
letters about friends, dates, or their personal life. 

Pupils of this age generally want to explore intellectual esthetic in- 
terests without very definite direction, and often concentrate on 1 or 2 
hobbies. 

They tend to like the stimulation of some popular songs, some tele- 
vision add radio programs, many movies, some recordings, and numei^ 
008 shows, witiiout much discrimination or sensitivity. 

There is a pronounced tendency to join up. Youth loves to belong, 
and is intensely loyal to organisations. There are two marked, groups, 
the followers and the ieadera The leaders imitate the idols of the 
hour and the followers are attracted by refiected glory. All conform 
to group standards, Derire for recognition and praise is universal. 

TheM teen-agers imiute adults but are impatient with adults’ con- 
servatism. They resent domination and are beccming independent of 
adults aa helpam and guides,^ 

After each description of high school pupils, the New Jersey 
bulletin points out the ImpUeationa for the development of a lan- 

guagearts prog^km; also, it suggests various learning exi>eriences 
to meet pupils’ needs. 

As shown by table VII, 43 out of a total of 164 local courses of 
study deal with the interests, needs, and characteristics of youth. 
This represents a percentage of 26 as compared with a percentage 
of 29 for State courses. A^so, most State courses provide much 
more detailed information about the nature of adolescents than 
local courses do. 


Table Vn.— Use of adoleoeent intrreaU, needs, and csharaeteiistios 
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1 


A statement of diaracteristics, needs, and interests of junior 
and senior high school pupils prefaces the two guides for English 
teachers recently published by the Indianapolis public schools. The 
Indianapolis Senior High School guide .(grades 9-12) lists the fol- 
lowing needs for adolescents : 

Need for recognition and approval: 

Appreciation of developing adult status; 

Appreciation of capabilities and Incouragement in their devel- 
opment. 

Need for developing greater independence and self-confidence. 

Need for verbal and physical expression within group: 

Opportunity to perform and succeed in some am; 

Outlets for energy and ideas; 

Opportunity to grow in acceptable ways. 

Need for a feeling of belonging in school, family, and social groups. 

Need for wholesome activities and associations with opposite sex. 

Need for developing sense of personal worth: 

Feeling that one's own opinions are important; 

Feeling of usefulness; 

Feeling of pride in accomplishment , 

Need for integrated philosophy of living. ' 

Harmonisation of self with ideals and with reality. 

A religious belief. 

A moral code.M 

In both junior and senior high school bulletins, the physical, 
psychologrical, and social characteristics of youth are identified. 
Junior high students’ needs are listed under the headings: Physir 
coZ N eeds. Mental Needs, Emotional Needs, and Social Needs. In- 
terests of senior high school youth are grouped under physical, 
psychological, and social. 

The three volumes of the Palo Alto, Calif., Unified School Dis- 
trict, Teacher's Guide for Language ArU tn Grades VII, VIII, and 
IX, also describe the common characteristics and needs of pupils 
in each of the junior high school grades. Another California bulle- 
tin which gives extensive consideration to the makeup of pupils 
at different developmental levels is the Tulare County Cooperative 
Language Arts Guide.” 

After a discussion of the differences and variations among 
adolescents, the Tulare County guide presents a coherent picture 
of adolescent characteristics, experiential needs, personal and 
social needs, language needs, and outcomes. Here is the pattern: 

“Tfc* laafNava Arte. A f uteW aa (Mte /»r Swift r HiSS Stitetf. I»dlta«palh. 

iDd., PoMIe Seboob. BoOtUii No. S«. IIU. p. >. 
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Below each of the guideline for grades 7-10, specific details and 
examples related to the heading are given. A similar developmental 
chart is given for "THE YOUNG ADULTS” in grades 11-14. 


The Fourth Guideline: Research Findings 

Findings from two general types of research are being used as 
guidelines for curriculum development in English: (1) Action re- 
search aimed at determining and improving local conditions; and 
(2) graduate, professional, and other research having general sig- 
nificance. Since an extensive amount of research is available in 
reading as well as in language, particularly in grammar and us- 
age, curriculum committees have an opportunity to know and use 
scholarly research in these areas as well as in the other language 
arts. However, local courses of study analsrz^ in this survey did 
not generally reflect such knowledge and use. 

Action Research at the Local Level 


Although the interests, motivations, habits, and valuM of youth 
throughout America are becoming more ilplform b^ause of the 
influence of travel, motion pictures, television, and nmss advertis- 
ing, significant differences continue to exist among youth in goals, 
values, and interests, as well as in academic attainments in 1^- 
guage arts. Teachers need to know what these differences are. 
Sometimes exceptional cultural, economic, civic, and vocational 
conditions also have a significant bearing on the educational needs 
and attainments of youth in a community. 

Teachers doing action research acquire professional competen- 
cies which may improve their instructional effectiveness and even 
open to them more responsible and remunerative opportunitiM. 

The values of action research are well stated in ^e 1953 report 
of the superintendent of schools. New York City: 

The ctirriqulam, in many inctancee, is determined more by tradition 
and opinion than by research. Research must be used to provide addi- 
tional information on tlw value of different kinds of instruetiona] ma- 
terials, bow to ^eet change, and how to get good praeUess into 
the classroom. Much more study needs to be givmi to the kinds of 
pupil experiences which are best and bow the school should organise 
and teach these experiences. 
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R^reh on eurricolom which bold. th« frMtoot promiM is con- 
ducted on s coopemUTs bwi. with ths partldption, In vnrious 
of ^ i^ple interested m impro^ment The use of scientific methods 

res*«^er.. in their attack on a problem 

K ns ; !*•*•"? problems. People change, 

but they do so o^y as they understand and gain insight into problems, 
purposes, methods, procedures, reasons, causes and implicaUons. • • • 

^ ^ ^ action research, a pr«:tical 

method of expenmenUUon in the classroom conducted cooperaUvely 
by researchers, groups of teachers, pupil, and supervi«)rs. • • • t« 

Before beginning work on Englith^peech Language Arte for 
bmtor High Sehools, the hig^h ^ool division of th© New York 
City schoola initiated a survey in 1946 “to arrive at some con- 
clusions M to the efficacy of instruction in English and speech." 
I^ulte of toe survey, pubUshed in the 1962 report Inetruetion in 
E^h and Speech, were considered in toe preparation of the 

Similarly, action research was carried on in the New York City 
clawooms to discover the best spelling materials and teaching 
methods. Results of this research were carefully considered in 
the development of speUing - guides and bulletins for teacher 
use. Ei^erimenUUon and research also guided the curriculum 
work of the iM^age arts committees in Chicago, 111. ; Tulsa, Okla. ; 
Rochw^, N Y.; Lake County and Tulare County, Calif.; and 
the States of New York and Pennsylvania. 

T^ers in RocliMt«r carried on a crtntroBed reading eiperi- 
meat for a year to dotonnine the reUtive effectiveneae of various 
met^ and materials for Improving reading in grades 9 and 12 
Curriculum committcea in PennsylvanU studied the book prefer- 
ences of ow 80,000 pupils in grsdes^Wugh 12 in various com- 
momOes throughout iho SUte. It<^ of usage, grammar, and 

*” enrolling a total 

®‘*‘* Committee before # decided 
h? ”1^. *t what levele they should 

duiSt. M“» *"lde. teocher, in- 

r!?** ®4i^;f^""ey showing errors made by pupils 
tev5T^“ ® *‘^°*^^*^*°* **» troqucocy of errors at vwiouo 

**“ **®*™PWc, economic, aoeisl, and cul-- 
tursl varU^ns in the community was the starting point for the 
■enyago yt. guide In Tulam County, Csllf. Th.'gSli.^rS^ut 

of the ImplicaUons that family values and Bring condi- 
tions have language Instruction. 

■■ A. . A ^ _ - 
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Specific information on pupils' current interests was obtained 
throujrh an inventory study carried on by English teachers in 
Lake County, Calif. Results of the study in grades 7-8 and 9-12 
were published in the county course of study. The information 
was offered to teachers for use in motivating learning and as 
subject matter for language activities. Through a questionnaire, 
Lake County teachers obtained data on the types of entertain- 
ment and activity appealing to students in schools of the county. 
Questions on entertainment were grouped according to (1) rela- 
tively passive entertainment: Reading books, newspapers, maga- 
zines; listening to radio; watching television; attending movies; 
and (2) participation in relatively active hobbies or entertain- 
ment: Pets, collections, clubs, sports and games, experiments, 
construction, and creative arts (dancing). Pupils were ques- 
tioned about school interests, occupational goals, and wishes for 
their future. Finally, pupils listed their out-of-school use of 
language in the areas of listening, speaking, and writing. 

The foregoing examples illustrate varied types of information 
which local and State curriculum committees can obtain about 
students. However, only a very small percentage of the couia^ 
included in this survey mention or describe action research as a 
guideline for curriculum development. 

C/sjng Research With General Significance 

Slightly more than half (52 percent) of the State courses of 
study in language arts refer to generally accepted research find- 
ings, whereas only 16 percent of the local courses refer to such 
research. (See table VIII.) Thus, the variation between State 
and local courses of study in the use of this guideline is the 
greatest of all four. 


Table VIII,— U«e of reaeareh findings as a guidelimi 




Flndlnct 
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Used 

Not UMd 

Uie 

Montiji 

State 

21 

11 

10 

62 

48 

Local 

164 

26 

138 

16 

84 


* Wl^re s Stats toca] district pubiUlwd i^parate volume between Kradea 7 and 12, the YokmiM wwi 
counted at 1 ootirae tor tbta table. 
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There is no way of knowing exactly to what extent research 
influenced the development of these courses,;' Knowledge of re- 
search findings in reading, language, and other language arts 
undoubtedly influenced curriculum committees which did not cite 
research in their published bulletins. Also, courses of study 
produced in conjunction with a college workshop or with the aid 
of a language arts specialist or consultant might have been in- 
fluenced research knowledge of participants. 

What ty^Kof research in language arts are generally used? 
Research in The teaching of grammar and usage is referred to 
in State bulletins on language arts produced in Iowa. Minnesota 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. Research showing that instruction in formal diagram- 
ing does not result in greater writing competence is mentioned 
in the ^ide produced in Portland. Oreg. Implementation of re- 
search findings in grammar, usage, and elementary linguistics 
18 well lUustrated in the language sections of junior high school 
^ides publish^ in 1955 by the public schools of Montgomery 
unty, Md. The influence which language change should have 
on ^eptable usage is pointed out in the Minnesota State bulle- 

w '•esearch in grammar and usage has 

had a negligible influence on the language program. 

research in language, curriculum com- 
mittees have used the results of scientific studies showing the 

errors in commonly written words and 
sLrIJif h vocabulary. The New 

Dear in / written words, as determined by research, ap- 

^ secondary-school guides published in 

ina of Fnlr l! {"‘'sncisco guide. Classroom Practices in the. TeacK- 
oL Jf ' frequently misspelled words com- 

L units which are literature centered Titles of 

"lb" "tx>" ■^arch .bowing adolescent.' 
merest in animals, adventure, mystery, humor, outdoor lite 

u* dating, and romance. Titles of classics 
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in order of pupil preference, based on George NorveU’s study of 
The Reading Interests of Young People, are given for the 11th and 
' 12th grades in the Tulsa, Okla., guide.** A few other guides refer 
to sp^ific studies of adolescents’ reading interests. 

Research in developmental and remedial reading, or in such 
areas as vocabulary development, word recognition, reading for 
Retails, reading for main idea, and reading with critical judg- 
ment is seldom cited in course included in the pr^ent survey. 
However, the influence of such r^earch is evident in several 
IliDurses of study and guides, especially those developed in 1956 
or later. 

Almost no use of research as a guideline for the preparation of 
courses of study is found in the other language arts: Speaking 
and listening. Also, except for flndings in spelling, grammar, 
and usage, research is seldom referred to in s»;tions or units 
on writing. One raison may be that res^rch in th^ areas is 
not as extensive as in reading and language ; another reason may 
be that it is not well known; or a third reason may be that the 
flndings are not generally accepted by teachers. 


" TKt Lamffmmt* ArU im Smettdmnt S >><> * <« . Tvlaik OUa., FabUe Sebaob Carrie\rioB Ooids 
Taaebm. 19U. p. ft asd M. 
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Chapter IV 


OrgauLzation of Language Arts Programs 


\ /'ARIOUS GUIDE LINES being used for curriculum develop- 
ment in the language arts were not«i in chapter III. They 
are: (a) A philMophy of education; (b) the general objectives 
of American education and the relationship of language arts to 
^^these objectives; (c) adolescent interests, n^is, and characteris- 
tics ; and (d) research findings in the language arts. The growing 
importance of considering the nature, needs, and interests of the 
adol^cent in the selection and placement of curricular content 
and experiences is particularly evident in courses published since 
World War II. / 

Curriculum workers agree that the learning of language, read- 
ing, and other skills should be developmental and in accord with 
the patterns Md rates of adolescent growth. However, the fact 
that maturation affects young people’s readiness to learn does 
not mean that young people acquire outstanding competencies as 
readers, writers, o© speakers without expert instruction. Our 
present knowledge of adolescent growth merely reminds us 
that at certain stages in physical, emotional, experiential, and in- 
tellectual development, adolescents, as a group, are more ready to 
learn than at other stages. Of course a skillful teacher who uses 
excellent instructional materials can foster emotional, experiential, 
and intellectu^ readiness for learning- as well as take advantage 
of such r^uliimes in promoting lea rning . 

A basic problem In curriculum work is how to plan a psycho- 
logically sound pattern of learning experiences in accord with 
the guidelines noentioned above, and at the same time provide 
for a wide range of indivi^^ual differences in ability, interest, 
achievonent, habits, values, and long-range goals. (See (Chap- 
ter Vn, Providing for Individual Differences.) The scope 
or boundary lines of the EngUsh language arts are nebulous at 
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best However, the content and experiences included in the sub- 
ject of lanfiruage arts are srenerally determined by the aims set 
forth by various professional and lay groups. Among the groups 
which help to determine these aims are the National Council of 
Teachers of English, high school administrator#, English teach-^ 
ers, curriculum specialists, supervisors of instruction, publishers, 
and the American people. Of course, much of the general content 
of the curriculum has its source in the prevailing local, regional, 
and national culture. Today, the international struggle for the 
friendship and support of free peoples is also beginning to 
influence-the English curriculum. (See chapter VIII.) 

The allocation of learning activities and content at consecutive 
levels is also determined in part by several things, some of which 
are: (a) Tradition; (6) the basic nature of the adolescent; (c) 
the acquired and shifting interests of the adolescent; (d) dropout 
and graduation statistics ;(^e) the economic, social, and intellectual 
status of the community; (/) requirements and standards of 
institutions of higher learning; (p) standardized tests and 
scholarship requirements; and (A) State, National, and inter- 
national needs or pressures. 

Because of the importance of curi^culum organization in effec- 
tive teaching and efficient learning, an effort was made in this 
survey to determine how learning experiences and subject con- 
tent were organized in language arts courses of study— especially 
in grammv, reading, writing, speaking, listening, and literature. 
Also noted were ways in which differences among individual 
pupils were provided for in curriculum patterns. 


Scope and Sequence Patterns 

A 

Curriculum committees in several cities and States have pre- 
pared scope and sequence charts for gr ammar and usage, read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening. As pointed out in chapter 
V, a few committees have drawn up such charts for literature. 
Approximately ft third of the publications analyzed for this study 
include basic spelling lists, usually for each grade level 
A comprehensive scope and sequence chart, "Language Arts 
Goals for Children and Youth,’*^ has been prepared by thq divi- 
sion of instructional se^pdces of the Pasadena, C^alif ., city schools. 
Goals are expressed in terms of pupil accomplishment desired for 


*8oo^ aad n w Chart. Faaadtaa CHjr Bnhnnli. **L«vaa«i Aita Onito tar fThlhSaa 

Taath," Kiadowtaa thtnnrt gnia It, a. 4 
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each grade from kindergarten through grade 14. Under each of 
headings at the top oil the chart are lists of the 
abilitiai|J||cills, and competencies to be emphasized for each of 
the language arts. On the left of the chart, the language arts 
speaking, listening, handwriting, spelling, gram- 
mar, written expression, developmental reading, and literature. 
A brief statement of the Pasadena teachers’ point of view on 
each of these^areas is given. 

Teachers using the chart are advised that “The goals indicate, 
the grade level at which the emphasis is placed. However, there 
must be enough flexibility • • • to meet the special needs of • • • 
particular groups. Because of individual differences, pupils will 
vary in the degree to which they attain these goals. Goals not 

previously attained by a pupil must become the concern of his 
present teacher.”* 

For grade 8, the chart listo the following goals in the area 
of d6V6lopin6ntAl rea ding r 

1. Knows wk^n to read at a fast or slow pace, and icJky. 

2. Continues to look for the main idea in the para^ph ; adds details. 

8. Increases Tocabolary through attention to context. 

4. Learns to reed end interpret verioos media— maps, araphsj and 

charts. 1 y 

6. Increases sldU in the use of table of contents, index, eloasary. ^ 

footnotes. 

In grammar, the chart lists the following activities for pupils 
at the ninth-grade level: 

1. Studies types of sentences: simple, compound, complex, 

2. ^gins study of direct and Indirect objects, predicate nouns, and 

predicate adjectives. 

8. Studi^ types and correct uses of verbs and pronouns.* 

If it is used flexibly by teachers, a scoim and sequence chart 
of this type has many values. First, it helps to insure that no 
important skills, information, appreciations, and other desired 
learnings are overlooked or neglected by teachers who use the 
chart Secondly, it provides for logical as WeU as psychological 
^velopment of reading, speaking, listening, and writing skills. 
Third, it helps to promote articulation between various school 
levels: The 6-year elementary schrol, the junior high school, and 
tte senior high school Fourth, It fixes responsibility for intro- 
ducing and emp h a sisin g various skills, information, and appreda- 
tons. Fifth, it shows teachers the many interrelationships among 
the vmrioue language arte. 
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To show the direction of growth which a teacher may expect 
hi language arte from kindergarten through grade 12, the Denver, 
Colo., guide includes 4 charts, 1 ttch for reading, writing, apeak* • 
ing, and listening. Elach chart has four ^^^iflsions : Kindergarten 
through grade 2; grades 3-6; Junior high school; and senior High 
school.* 

For example, in the chart on Lutming at the junior high school 
level,- the following section appears: 

n(. RatHo, T0Uvi»iou: 

Prooeat or akilh 

/ Radk> and t^rlskn procranu oaad ia elanroMii. 

Radio and taloriaion pibfTaina cboaen independentiy. 

Expoctad attainment: 

Oitnrth la aldlity to diaemt porpoao of profram and to adjust 
listening taehnkpiaa accordingly. 

Growth in ability to ralato what is hoard to own purpoaeo, 
neoda. 

Growth in diserlralnatlMi ia ool settop of programs for ehtor- 
talnmeat. 

Growing skfli in Ttsnalisiag the effects heard on radio: ap- 
pearance of eharactan in a radio play, setting of play or 
program, raactiona of others to s p ee c h of characters ta play, 
andthe.lika. 

Growing awa ren ess oi relatioB between what is heard and 
what ia ae«i on telerixiiHL* 

A process or skill, as explained in the Denver'gid^ may involve 
language tools, knowledge, attitudes, techniqu^ intereets, etc., 
which are fundllKental to th^ performance of any language activ* 
1^. It may merely be. the capitalising of s proper noun, or it 
my be a reader’s use of context clues to detennine Um meaning 
of nejp words. Whenever possible, the processes and sHlla have 
been listed in the approximate order of pupil maturity. Items 
under ExpeeUd Attainment are also listed in this order. (See the 
a^ve section <m listening.) Attainment is not intended as a mini- 
mum standard but as a direction In which pupils are to grow. 
In contrast to several other charts, tte Denver chart seldom re- 
peats specific items from grade level to grade level, even though 
they are to be developed further at needed. 

Teachers using the Denver guide are advised that “These pHIIp 
and proceaaea are not meant to be teu^t in isolation nor for them- 
selves. Instead, they are to be woven into some unit of work or 
some assignment, as stated througboot the gui^ and described 
fully in the nnita.*** 

•A «• MmeOAL A OWI* M TcmMm t— Ar* WImtmwmtm girf/fi 

OrrnS* la DMnrw, Oeltw. PteB* Biterta INS. p. SSS4IL 

•XMA.P.SST. 

•IUA.P.M. 
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gnlde ^Wch offer* a broad, sequential outline of e»- 
wntlal ^lla as weU a* life experience* In reading, writing, speak- ' 

^ produced by the language arts com- 
mlttee of the Chicago public schools. The Chicago language arts 

•ectlon^ormlngT.ta^ of 
P^l which include: Early (K-2) ; later^W- 

adolescence (grades 6-S) ; adolescence 
(grades 9^12) , and early adulthood (grades lS-14). 

1 Chicago program, learning experiences are 

listed for ei^ under the main heading “Essenthis of Coi^ 
municatlon. The learning experiences are grouijpd in the first 

wlumnundw the subheading* and 

i T. “<* •uu* 

1 ^ of CommunlctioiL" Extra- 

c^and extr^ool experien^ providing opportunities for pupU 

**i?^J^** »rta araa are Uatod under the headii^ 
“Conmunity/- Witiin thea^ 
^category w homerodm, gnldanee. auditorium arte, and other 
actiriUea. For example. In grade 9B experience*, unit*, 
«d leamlng-UvIng acUviUea are Hated under live column headings 
as shown on pages 44 and 46 . f 

K*.^**^!**™?™,.^**®**®*’ ^*dch integrated units are to 

^ Teacher* organize the 

integrated unit so that thby ^ teach fuWental skills in a 

pur^ ve context ; however, to insure that the skills are mastered 

*'I*’5!!J?®“* ^® with addltionai 

instructional drills and exercises when needed. 

T** ®®Qoenc8 chart representative of 

develop«|i^ou^ of study is one 
publish^ by the Indianapolis pubUc^U^ls. It appears as an 
appendix to thdr language arts guides for teachers InSs Junior 
and senior high schools: This chart indicates the sequel of 

. Skim to m introduced, emphasized, and maln faiin^ vari- 
^ grade levels are listed under the headings : "Readlnff ” •Writ 
ing." -speldug,- „d -Lfatmdug.- 

the eolo^ MToa* from the MU or •bOity lUad, ui X Mm 
Thrfl^r •twUdiVjIdn 1* to be introduced or maintained. 

I"*”* ®<*‘ hkilta recdWng major emphaais. 
Thedettar E Indlcatea the need to develop leadinMa for a dkllL 

9 Oatdu ttr SU Lam0mu0$ Arta, 

w*c ». la M. M. a. m 4 n. 
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Table IX. — Languace arit 


KsgpRltabi erf comrounteatkn 

(papU eipertencw In r^dlnf, writing, ipei^lnf, Itftantng} 

SugfMtKl tntepmted units 

1 

t 

READING: 

Gains proficiency in getting the main idea in 
increasingly difficult materiaL 
Adapts rata of reading to ms tonal and purpose 
’ Develofrfi skill in using library matorials and 
reference aids. 

Plans an independent reading program. 

Reads widely in fields of personal inU^n^ts. 

Becoming oriented to 

Expands recognition vocabulary. 

the school through the 

Understands the taseniials of the short story 

communicative arts. 

as a type of literature. 

Reads a variety of short stories. 

WRITING: 

Observes correct procedure in filling in printed 
forms. 


Us« language eflfeclively in everyday 
munication: reports, memoranda, letters. 


Achieves clarity in the narration of simple 
experiences. 

Improves in creative exprt^ion thnjugh 
writing short narrative. 

Follows established manuscript form. 

Finding enjoyment in a 

Continues the habit of proofreading own work. 

personal reading pro- 

Sentencs and paragraph building: 

gram. 

Develops sentence sense (avoids run-on sen- 


tences and sentence fragmenta). 


Develops an understanding of the ^sential 
elements of the simple sentence. 

Gains skill in communicating thought in effec- 
tive simple st^ntencea. 

Vari^ word order in sentences. 

Relates sentence in paragraph to one single 
thought. 

Capitalization: 

Observes rulwi for use of capital letters. 

Punctuation: 

Appreciating the shor€ 

Employs correct punctuation: End marks, 

story in magatines and 

apostrophe, quotation marks, underlining, 

books. 

comma. 

m 

Spelling and word itudy: 

~ t 

Acquires the ability to diagnose and to cKurect 
Individual spelling difficulties. 

Uses the dictionary to check spelling and mean* 
ing of words. 

Forms and uses plurals and powie^ives of 
nouns correctly, 

Increase functional vocabulary. 
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program — Grade 9B 


BpmiclM MTtm 
(working rrlatlcmfhip with 
teacher ^pooior) 

Hoiiifi 

Owklng rrfetlon^ip with 
parenU) 

C<mummlty 

(workluf refautonahlp with 
agm*k«) 

t 

4 - 

i 

Using the school 
library 

Adding books to the 
home library 

Using public library 
facUiti«i. 

ReAcling the school 
newspaper and 
school handbcK)k. 

Interviewing uf^rclaaS' 
men about school 
p<ilicic» and pro- 
cedure. 

Reading short stories in 
periodicals. 

Subscribing to a favorite 
magaaine. 

Surveying the school 
community to deter- 
mine centers of special 
inter^t to language 
arts: Theaters, 
librari^. 

Listening to bulletins 
and announcements 
issued in homeroom. 

Writing letters to friends 
and relative. 

Inv^tigating kinds of 
printed forms used in 
variourf'^mmunity 
agencies. 

Intervtewing club 
sponsors about 
extracurricular 
! activities. 

( 

Listening to selects 
radio and television 
programs. 

Making and acknowl- 
edging Introductions. 

Requiting informa- 
tion and advice 
from teachers and 
upperclassmen. 

Planning and ob^rving 
a program of sys- 
tematic study habits. 

Interviewing community 
leaders concerning the 
types of literature sold 
and the motion pictures 
exhibited in the com- 
munity. 

Visiting school news- 
paper 

Writing short story for 
school newsimp^. 

Acquainting parents 
with school through 
Bohool newspaper arsi 
school handbook. 

Enjoying worthwhile 
motion pictures. 
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Table DL — Leng—ge arts 


ITuntlili aommiinlotlnn ' 

(papU capwtaicM In rMdinc, wtIUds, apMklng, UaUnlnc) 

oniu 

1 

t 

SPEAKING 

Uses language eff^tively in everyday mm- 
muaication: Conversation, Introductions, di- 

Surveying library serv- 

rections, explanations, reports, interviews, 

ices and facilitlai. 

announ^maits. 

Practices the techniques of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and group discussion. 

Appreciates the pow» of speaking ^^tively. 
Attains ease In oral oommunicatk>n. 
LISTENING: 

Increases id>ility to listen actively and <K>urto- 
oualy to class explanation, discussion, and 


ooDvmatk)n. . 

Develope respect for the point of view of others. 
Contributes to maintaining a good listening 
atmosphere in the classroom. 



Boom: TmcUm$ OMt for Lmniuot* CUoi«0 PubUe Sdtoob, p. B. 


For example, in the table under the subject "Reading^ these 
topics appear: Comprefcenston, Reading Meehanies, Word Analy- 
na and Vocabttlary Development The subtopic Appreciation, listed 
under Comprehenaion, is broken down into skills and abilities, as 
shown on page 48. 

Teachers using the Indianapolis guides are reminded that the 
abilities and skills listed in the chart should be taught in func- 
tional situations adapted to pupil needs. The introduction to ttie 
guides adds: 

Tba chart ahoold help the teacher to know the langoeffe matnritr he 
r^n ■— wmA for individoahi and groups In his classroom although he 
will recognise that no two children learn at the same rate. Dlscorerj 
of each child’s loTel of language derelopment and prorision for maxi- 
mum growth from that point are basie responsibilities of the teacher. 

To provide continuity in learning, other cities and rounties — 
including Tulsa, Okla.; Port Arthur, Tex.; Roch^ter, N. Y.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Minneapolis, Bfinn.; New York City; and Mont- 
gomery County, Md. — offer a scope and sequence program in one 
or more of the language arts. 

The Minneapolis bulletin. Communication, A Guide for the 
Teaching of Speaking an4 Writing, suggests planned learning 
experimices for three levels: Elementary, junior high school, and 
■enior high school. The learning experiences in written expres- 
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program — Grade 9B — CooUnoed 


1 flrimtrliw itm 

(worklst relatloii^tD with 

tMdMr-ffpOfMGr) 

rdetlonditp wUb 

Oomimiitftj 

(workli^ pskittmiihlp wttb 

1 

4 

i 

w 



1 Reading and inter- 
preting StuderU*g 
l^ogresB Report Book 
1 in homeroom. 

Diacuming school odiv- 
itiM with f&mlly 

Obe^'ving correct discus- 
sion technique in club 
activitiee; writing min- 
ute for club. 

Filling in 

program carda and 
other printed forms 
in hom^tK)in. 

1 




Sion for the junior "Hgh school include the writing of letters, 
stories, scripts, newspaper articles, reports, summaries, digests, 
notes, and outlines; and also the preparation of records, minutes, 
noti^, and printed forms. Subject matter to be introduced in 
the junior high school as part of the planned experiences in com- 
munication are specified under the headings: Capitalization, 
Punctuation, Correct Usage, Terminology (parts of speech and 
sentence) , Sentence Structure, Grammar, Organization of 
Thought, and Manuscript Forms.* 

For the senior high school, subject matter and skills are listed 
under Capitalization, Punctuation, Organization and Development 
of Ideas, Sentence Structure, Correct Usage, Fundamentals of 
Speech, and Mass Media of Communication. The last topic is 
subdivided into the newspaper, radio and television, and the maga- 
zine. The Minn eapolis publication, like other guides, reminds 
teachers that subject-matter facts are seldom learned outright, 
all at once, for aD time; but that **They are learned gradually in a 
succesaion of exposures to them within a setting that makes know- 
ing about them seem Important** Thus, they are to be taught 
within the planned learning experiences as suggested under the 
hes^ng Specific Goals To Be Sought by the Teacher, or as needed 
by the pupils. 
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A scope and sequence section which allocates the knowl^lge, 
skills, attitudes, and appreciations to be taught in the 9th, 10th, 
11th, and 12th years is an important part of the 1956 curriculum 
bulletin for New York City schools. The section is called “AUoca- 
tion of Learnings.” According to this bulletin : 

* * * Tb« list of allocations for aach 7 «ar should bs interpreted in 
terms of the middle or “average” group, who may be expected at the 
conclusion of a year’s work to show substantial growth in the various 
skills and abilities stressed in that year. These lists are' to be taken as 
a predetermined seriM of emphases, not as a set of minimum essentials 
whose mastery will be used to determine advancement from one grade 
to another. 

In developing teaching units * * *, teachers should plan to include 
activities designed to develop those learnings which are called for in 
the “Allocation of Learnings.” * * • • 

A State bulletin which offers a developmental outline of abilities 
and skills was published in 1956 by the Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education. The bulletin. Language Arte, states that: 

Concepts in the language arts should be developed gradually and con- 
sistently. * * * Growth in language requires a sequential develop- 
ment of skills from grades 1 through 12. * * * 

Within the bulletin, skills are grouped under listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. Under writing, skills are subgrouped as 
follows: Capitalization, punctuation, grammar, usage, and para- 
graph writing. The various school levels at which skills are located 
include: Primary, intermediate, junior high school, and senior 
high school. Learning activities and experiences which will help 
to develop the skills outlined are suggested for content fields and 
extraclass activities. Also included in this buUetin are chapters 
on the purposes of a literature program, goals in teaching spelling, 
and aims in teaching handwriting at the various school levels. 

Almost all courses of study included in the present survey pro- 
vide programs which have a definite sequential pattern, especially 
in grammar and usage, spelling, punctuation, and reading. More 
recent courses of study offer a flexible scope and sequence pattern 
in all the language arts. These courses repeatedly emphasize that 
the program must be adapted to the individual’s present levels 
of achievement, maturity, ability, and. his purpose and needs. 

A means by which a curriculum ijiay pro^de for these dif- 
ferences, interrelate the language arts, and follow a sequential 
pattern based upon the common ne<^ and interests of youth is 
provided by the unit method of instruction. 'This method is 
described in the next chapter. , 
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Chapter V 

The Resource Unit in Language Arts 


/ )NE of the significant characteristics of the couroes of study 
\J included in this survey is the use of -the unit method as a 
means of organizmg learning experiences in the language arts. 
The possible values of the unit method have been discussed in 

curriculum authorities, including Harold 
berty and Edward A. Krug. However, as early as 1932, in 
the report of her survey of English courses of study, Dora V. 
^ mith pointed out the advantages of the unit method : 

inatniction throughout the 
beneficial in helping both t^r and 
L nf * • literary .election a. a whole and to consider It in relation 
to other, of Bimlar theme or type. It haa led to brt»der discuMion, to 

and to the seeking of wider rela- 
Z^nJrKi ^ literature and with other fonns of expre«don. It i. 

7 ^ laboratory procedun«, where 

• ng and use of books in the classroom supplement mere dia- 
cvaaion of materials read outside.i 


Does A Unit Inclnde? 


Although there are various types of units, the one usually found 
m courses of study is a resource unit Learning experiences in 
the r^urce unit are related to a significant educational purpose, 
a basic need or human problem, a theme, a famous author and 
his works, a communication job, or a literary type of interest 
and value to the students. It contains a reservoir of suggestions 
for pupil activities, ranging from simple to complex, ^rom which 
the learaer and teacher may choose in order to accomplish worth- 
whUe educ ational objectives for pupils of widely varied abilities. 
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The Importance of using resource units flexibly is expresseii 
in the senior high school English guide of the Springfield, Mo., 
public schools as follows: 

A reBonrce unit U so c^nstruct^ that a ^char who mak^ use erf 
it will select Jfrom it rather than adopt it in its entirety. • ♦ • The 
resource unit is ejrtensive rather than intensive, is suirgestive rather 
than prescriptive, is flexible rather than rigid, and is deigned to stimu- 
late cr^tive adaptation by the tMciier to meet the needs of class 
groups and of the individuals in them. For the teacher it should pro- 
vide the background and establish the assurance necessary to do effec- 
tive planning with pupils of the on-going teaching unit* 

Resource units in cour^^ of study usually contain several or 
of the following parts: 

1. An introduction, which includes the title, general educational pur- 
pose, and relation to other units. 

2. A statement of deHred outcomes in terms of student akills, atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and habits. (Reading, wriUng, spiking, and Ustra- 
ing skills which are to be taught are occasionally gremped by them- 
selves.) 

5. Brief descriptions of* suggested pupU €tcHviii&$ and expeiirae^ 
related to the basic aims of the unit or to other significant objectives 
in reading, writing, speaking, and listening. (These suggested activi- 
ties are the reservoir from which students and teachers draw when 
they plan their work for the unit) Sug^sted activities are often 
grouped under the headings: (a) “Introductory," (6) “E^velopmental," 
and (c) “Culminating." 

4 . Evaluation of outcome§ on the basis of the specific aima set up st 
the beginning of the unit, plus an assessment of additional outcome. 
Recommendations for future learning are sometime add^. 

6. Bibliographies of reading Materials, audiovisual aids, and com- 
munity resources for student learning. 

6. Bibliography of profesmonal materials of value to the teacher of 
the unit 

Suggestions concealing ways to plan a unit are included in 
several courses of study. The language arts guides of the 
Oakland, Calif., and Tulsa, Okla., public schools are two which 
give detailed information on this subject. 
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To What Extent Are Resource Units Used? 


In Stale Courtes 


To what extent are sample resource or similar units included 
in btate courses of study ? Of the 21 States which have published 
courses of study and guides in EngUsh, 12 (or 67 percent) have 
produced bulletins which include one or more sample units of 
the resource type. These States are Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Other State 
cour^ sugpst possible titles and themes for units and the ap- 
proxini£t6 time to be spent on each. 

Resource units in the published courses of study were prepared 
by members of the curriculum committee or by other teachers 
in the Stote. Some guides which contain units, such as the 
Minn^ota bulletin, advise teachers to study first the boys and 
girls in their classes and then to adapt the units to their special 
Dwds. It adds this advi^: 


Teachers should plan a semester's work or s year's work using units 
m the order best suited to the needs of the class. • * • The amount of 
ime be proflUbly used may vary with different 


A I ^ sample units are literature-centered ; several others 
eal chiefly with the use of the library and the writing of business 
and^ial letters. However, most of the resource units not bor- 
row^ from adopted textbooks integrate the language arts by 
wrid J®“Tung activities in reading, speaking, listening, and 


In Locai Courtea 


rJf ^ble XI, local courses of study are much less 

likely to include sample or illustrative resource units than State 
courses. Only 86 percent of the local courses (68 of 164) include 
1 or more units of the resource type. In most courses the units 
^ more limited in scope, suggested activities, and evaluation 
techniques than the units in State courses of study. 

- Notable exceptions, however, are the resource units in bulletins 
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pobliBhed by tJbe public schoola in Oaklftnd, Calif. ; I>enver, Colo. ; 
Dade County, Fla.; Portland, Oreg. ; New York City; Austin, 
Dallas, Orange, and Port Arthur, Tex. ; Duluth, Minn. ; Baltimore 
County, Md. ; Seattle, Wash.; Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Groiwe Point 
Mich. ; Tulaa, Okla. ; and Arlington County, Va. 
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Although most local courses of study do not ^ntain resource 
units, 16 of those without units do offer suggestions for the 
preparation of such units and a list of unit titles for each grade 
level. In fact many of the syllabuses which contain sample units 
also include a list of unit titles for each grade. 


How Are the Scope and Sequence of Resource Units 
Determined ? 

The criteria employed in determining which units will be 
taught and when they vdll be taught are usually these: 

(1) the nature and neade of eociaty as rdlactad in tbs' alms of ado- 
cation; and 

(2) the needs, probl«na. Interests, and growth patterns of youth as 
determined by expert opinion and research. 

As a framework for the development of resource units in 
secondary-school English, grades 7-12, a committee of San Fran- 
cisco teachers in 1964 developed a scope and sequence chart of 
unit titles related to the broad purposes of education: Self- 
Realization, Social Competence, Economic Competence, and Civic 
Competence. Titles of resource units listed under the four areas 
include these: 

Grade 7— *n¥onder Workars,” ‘‘Animal^ Parade, ” ‘'Family Furor,” 
"Hobfaias,” and 'The Sporting Gaatura;” 

Grade 8 — "I Am an American,” "Reading the Ada,” “At Work and 
at Play;” 
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"fTAimlnf for Hifti 


Gr»d« »— "Pumilie* Ar* Uke Th*t,'* Art*/ 

School, ‘‘PUnniny for ■ Job." 

Similar unit* relatinff to the broad purpoa^ of education are also 
hated for jrrad^ 10-12. A detailed discussion of the development 
of resour^ and teaching units and two examples of resource units 
are mciuded in Clag^oom Practice* in the TmcHing of English 
published by the San Francisco Unified School District 
Obviously, a chart listing titles of units considered valuable 
to atodents m Unguage arts has the advantage of preventing un- 
de^rable duplication, of insuring that the range of units is 
sufficiently bn^ to satisfy desirable alms, and of providing for 
a developmental, sequential pattern of learning experiences. 

tB that units dealing with a developmental 

^ emphasis at different grade 

■eve s in ac^rdance with changed maturational needs. Fof ex- 
ample, the San Francisco chart includes a few units on group 
iv1^ tar grades 7 through 12. The unit "Family Furor" for 
irrade 7 dea^ with the basic problems a beginning Lol^eni h^ 

M family; whereas the unit "The People 

A Deed recognixed in the determination of title* for 

ZT!^h “1^ ^ adjustment and orienUtion of students to a 

Lllu ^ Partioiilarly grade 7 in a junior high 

whMl, grade 9 in a 4-year high school; and, occasionally grade 

Tul^ Okla., have an orientation unit at the beginning of each 
Orientation and “getting acquainted" units have been nre- 

th. sut« of Mioo-of. 

in^thTp*T ®^^®eventh grade English 

ffuide for ^ade V «chools is orientation. The 

fto de for grade 7 suggests units on "OrienUtion to the School” 
OrienUtion to Self.” “OrienUtion to Others" and 
to New Possibilities," in that sequence OrienUtion 

Purposes of these orienUtion units include helnin<r « 

thi WifuUtions and customs, (4) Jeam how to use 

the tchool Ilb«r7, (B) undenrt«d how to dm toxtbooto ^ 
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classroom materials, (6) understand the curricular offerinjgfs in 
the entire school program, (7) learn about extraclass activities 
available to them, and (8) realize the values of language arts for 
social and vocational use. 

An interesting description of how a teacher helped her students 
become oriented to their school is contained in the Virginia guide. 
Language Arts in Grades One through Twelve.* 

' The typM of units and the general content of the English cur- 
riculum are developed in the following chapter, "The English 
Program." 
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Chapter VI 
The English Program 

I 

r 

T he ENGLISH CURRICULUM does have a content of its 
own even though it varies from school to school and State 
to State. And the objectives, actlvitiee, and instructional content 
in areas of written composition, oral communication, and gi-am- 
mar and usage have not changed greatly during the past 26 years 
This generalizaUon does not apply to the junior high school pro- 
gram in re^ng and listening. The amount of emphasis to be 
given to various activiti^ cannot be determined accurately by an 
analysis of today's courses of study; for the majority suggest 
t^the English teacher should consider the level of achievement 
already attained by students, as well as their-communicaUon needs 
and capabilities, and that she should provide for individual differ- 
ences accordingly. 


UniU and Content in the Junior High Program 

In addition to units with an orientation emphasis, junior high 
courses of study contain resource units which are literature- 
centered. composition-centered, speech-centered, listening-cen- 
tered, and grammar-centered. Except for units which are based 
largdy on a construction or topic of grammar such as the sentence, 
m^iflers, etc., most of the units in the junior high school are 
related to a theme, need, or interest Over three-fourths of the 
State courses of study which include units for the junior high 

67 
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school years have one or more units vhich are idea or theme 
centered. However, units on the library and reference books, 
letterwriting, television, motion pictures, reporting, telephoning, 
conversation, the ballad, and the short story are also common in 
various years of the junior high school. 

A majority pf the units organized about a theme or idea 
are literature ^entered. However, such resource units usually 


cut across the^anguage arts areas, just as the communication 
program of the Ooange, Tex., secondary schools does. The Orange 
guide states that: 

In all language arts units the core la reading, a theme in literature, or 
personal experiences. From each unit emanate writing, speaking, listen- 
ing, and obwrving activities in which thinking is interwoven. Dur- 
ing each unit the teacher should teach that grammar necessary to 
dear communication, developing with the pupils a program including 
pronunciation, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, word study.i 

Some resource units specify the grammar, usage, vocabulary, 
spelling, and punctuation which should be taught as part of the 
unit. These items are sometimes taken from a scope and sequence 
chart in language. (See Grade Expectancies in the Communications 
Skills, Api>endix A.) 

In grade 7, units are often concerned with animals, legends 
and folklore, sports, outdoor life, adventure, mystery, humor, 
science, and other interests of 12- and 13-year-olds. Units more 
closely related to the needs of youth deal with hobbies, health, 
growing up, making friends, life in other countries, outstanding 
people, and family life. 

Units in grade 8 frequently emphasize American life and litera- 
ture — especially in schools where eighth-graders are required 
to study American histdry. For example, the Oakland, Calif., 
course recommends units on ‘The Westward Movement," "Ameri- 
can Heritege," and "American Folklore.” The Albany, Calif., 
guide recommends that the eighth-grade program in language 
arts emphasize American life, ideals, traditions, goals, Ul|pr, 
recreation, and people. The Palo Alto, Calif., English laiull^ge 
arts guide for grade 8 uses "The American Heritage” as a 
thematic strand for a year’s course. The course includes units 
titled "Elements of the American Heritage,” "Our Regional Litera- 
ture” (inihiding tall tales), “Group Clontributions to the American 
rieritage,” "Individual Ck>ntributions to the American Heritage,” 
and "The Heritage of Tomorrow.” 
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The elghth-firrade guide published by the Port Arthur, Tex, 
achools in 1954 includes a 24-week unit called “America the 
Beautiful.” In Austin, the junior high schools have a year's 
program in the eighth grade centered on the theme “Americans 
Uve and Learn.” The 11 units in the program are titled “America 
Works,” “America Dares,” “America Laughs,” “America Out- 
of-Doors,” “America Plays,” “America" Challenges,” “America 
Buys and Sells,” “America Creates,” “America’s Treasure Hou^ ” 
“America Lives and Learns,” and “America Worships.” Eighth 
grade umts suggested in the Minneapolis curriculum guide for 

English and social studies also.place strong emphasis on American 

liie. 

The Sh^er Heighte Ohio, course of study for grade 8 includes 
the foUowing titles; ‘Early Americana,” “Westward Movement,” 
Americ^ Ide^s,” “Great Amerfcsns,” and “American Tales and 
Legends. Additional eighth-grade titles are “Science anlfoven- 
tion. Excitement and Mystery/’ and “Hobbles and Sports.” 
Other cours^ of study have units related specifically to com-' 
munication and ^ial-Uving needs of youth, such as units on 
etterwnting club leadership, planning for the future, usin^ 
leisure to advantage, choosing television and motion pict^ 

information. 

Hw Tn T relationships is evi- 

e ninth-p*ade units in many syllabuses. The ninth- 

Troubled by the conflicting needs for Mearitr mnA inj j 
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eluded in the courses of study and sruides surveyed. Ninth-grade 
units have titles such as “Teen Days,” “Understanding Oneself 
and Others," “The World and I,” “Recreation,” “Thrift," “Grow- 
ing Up," “Careers for All,” “Outstanding People,” and “Enjoying 
Family Life." For grade 9, the Indianapolis language arts guide 
suggests the following unit titles related to developmental needs: 
“Orientation,” “Recognizing Duties of Citizenship," “Family Re- 
lationships; Personal Problems," “Foundations for the Future," 
“Gaining New Inter^ts," “Appreciation of All Living Things,” 
“Making New Friends," “Freedom and Responsibility," “Growing 
Up," and “Building Character.”* * 

Ninth-grade units which stress oral and written communication 
have titles such as “Conversation,” “Improving Your Speech,” 
“Listening and Discussing," and “Writing Letters.” 

Slightly more than a third of the courses of study offering a 
unit-type organization for grade 9 include one or more units 
organized according to literary type. Usually, only 1 or 2 literary 
types are studied as such in the ninth grade. The biographical 
sketch, the short story, and narrative poetry are the types most 
frequently found. Although many courses of study require that 
ninth-grade students read 1 or 2 novels in class, few of them 
encourage teachers to emphasize the qualities and characteristics 
which set the novel apart as a literary form. 

One approach to teaching literary tsrpes is that given in the 
Alabama Course of Study, Grades 1-12. After recommending 
the thematic type of unit organization, the bulletin states: 

Literary types as such will not be studied in junior high school, but 
all types will be introduced to discover the many different forms of 
reading through which a particular interest may be satisfied.* 

A gradual introduction of junior high pupils to many different 
types of literature — the short story, novel, ballad, lyric, drama, 
biography, essay, and article — is evident in other courses of study 


The Program in Writlen Compoaition 

* 

Dr. Smith, in 1932, found the topics in written composition 
which are listed on page 61 mentioned 10 or more tim^ in 40 
courses of study : 
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Junior 

BuBinesfl letters 
Social or personal letters 
Simple narratives of personaU 
experience 

Writing imaginary stories 
Outlining 
Writing reports 
Note taking 


high nchooU • 

Written explanation 
Writing announcements 
Taking dictation 
Writing minutes 
Character sketches 
Vocabulary drills 
Original essays or stories 


With the exception of “Taking dicUtion/’ these topics are 
mentioned as frequently in recent courses of study for the junior 
high school as they were 25 years ago. Other writing activities 
which are inchided in at least 26 percent of the recent courses are ; 
(1) The writing of news stories and other prose for school publi- 
cations; (2) completing questionnaires and other forms; (3) writ- 
ing directfons; (4) keeping logs and diaries; (6) writing notes 
of invitation, acceptance, congratulation, and sympathy; (6) 
preparing summaries and digests; and (7) writing reviews of 
books, motion pictures, and television programs. 

Courses of study published for the Chicago, New York City, 
and Minneapolis junior high schools recommend that pupils write 
skits, radio plays, television scripts, and short dramatizations. 
A few courses also suggest that pupils write verse, anecdotes, an- 
nouncements of coming events, and reviews of books, movies,’ and 
television and radio shows. 


The Progrmn in Oral Communication 


Provision is made in all language arts courses of study for 
instruction in speaking. The values of careful planning in teach- 
ing speech and of having definite objectives for each lesson are 
stated in the Mississippi School Bulletin, English, Grades 7 -It 
as follows: ' 


• • • Speech instruction and activiti«i should be planned to provide 
specific, purposeful training to improve speech effectiveness and should 
grow out of the situations that are within the interest and experience 
of the student In other words, concrete objectives should be set up 
for e^h activity and for each day’s work. For instance, the reading 
experience of students may mrve as a conversational piece, but the 
Mnversation should n^ be aimless; in the activity students should 
learn some of the principles of good conversation, what constitutes 
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courage the quiet student and restrain the overtalkatlve and should 
direct the conversation to avoid sidetracking through irrelevant re- 
marks. Speech training should be purposeful, S3rstematic, and func- 
tional.* 

Oral communication activities recommended in recent courses 
of study are generally similar to those reported by Dr. Smith 
in 1932. A fourth of the courses included in her study listed the 
following learning experiences; 


The above-listed oral activities are included in more than half 
of the courses covered by this survey. Other oral activities which 
are suggested frequently are: (1) Oral reading, including in- 
terpretation of literature and choral reading; (2) simple parliar 
mentary procedure ; (3) argumentation and informal debates ; (4) 
asking and answering questions; (6) making explanations and 
giving directions; -^(6) giving brief oral reports on a topic; (7) 
discussing controversiid- issues and other subjects ; (8) taking part 
in forum, roundtable, add panel discussions; (9) performing 
introductions of oneself and others; and (10) planning with an 
individual and with a group. 

The New York City Bulletin, English Language Arts: Grades 
7, 8, 9, recommends that pupils learn to use illustrative material 
such as models, pictures, and maps while giving oral reports ; and 
to use mechanical sound devices such as microphones, earphones, 
public address system.<i, and tape recorders.' 

The Program in Listening 

Speaking almost always involves listening, because oral commu- 
nication requires a speaker and one or more listeners if meaning 
is to be transmitted. Since the introduction of the motion picture, 
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Junior, kiak St kook ’ 


Conversations 

Speeches 

Storytelling 

Anecdotes ^ 

Practice in conducting meetings 
Relating personal experiences 
Using the telephone 


Dramatizing 
Giving instmetiona 

Sales talks 

Reports from magazines 
Book reports 
Interviews 
Announcements 
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radio, and television, listening has grown steadily as a medium for 
receiving information, ideas, and impressions. However, inatten- 
tive and unappreciative listening often disrupts or distorts the in- 
tended message of a speaker. Some research indicates that people 
listen at approximately a 25 percent level of efl8ciency.® Therefore, 
during the ptast 20 years, English curriculum committees have 
thought it advisable to introduce instructional content and experi- 
ences aimed at improving the listening abilities of pupils. Today, 
approximately three-fourths of the State and local courses of 
study and guides in language arts offer suggestions for teaching 
listening. However, the objectives and activities for this area vary 
much more than those suggested for other areas of language arts. 

The New York City bulletin, English Language Arts: Grades 
7, 8, 9, points out that "Oral communication involves the expres- 
sion and reception of ideas through Speakiilg, Listening, Observ- 
ing and Reacting." It then reminds the teacher that : 

Listening is needed for — 

Acquisition of infonnetion. 

Evaluation of data. 

Appreciation of the beauty, power, and function of the spoken 
word. 

Interpretation and evaluation of the quality and authenticity of 
mateiiala presented orally. 

Selectivity in choice among mass media; appropriate use of tnasd 
media. 

Leisure time activity. 

\Vheh — 

partidpating in large audience situations, in classrooms, in audi- 
toriums-, In public gatherings, at “movies” or at lectures; 

participating in face to face and/or small gronp conversations, 
discussions, and presentations— in committee procedures; when 
interviewing, when reporting, when listening to tape recordings 
and transcriptions; 

reacting in'tellectaally and emotionally, as an individual, to mate- 
rials presented orally— in dassroom situations, large audience 
situations, home and community dtoations, to the radio, to tele- 
vision, and to the “movies.”i<> 

A fei^ courses of study point out that skills needed for effective 
listening will differ according to the purpose of the speaker and 
the type of material being presented. A majority of the courses 
point out the interrelationships existing between speaking and 
listening. 
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The Minnesota bulletin includes most of the listening skills 
mentioned in other courses of study, as shown below. 

Skills in listening must be diflferen tinted according to the purpose of the 

speaker or listener and the form of pr«^ntation: 

Sp^ak^M purpom f ‘ 

1. To inform To ^cure information accurately. 

To evaluate the information. 

To use the information for the purpose 
at hand. 

o ^0 persuade To follow the line of reasotiing carefully. 

To j^^ge its value. 

To be conscious of the speaker’s intent 
and method. 

To yield to or repudiate his ideas. 

3. To entertain To respond with pleasure. 

To judge the level of entertainment. 

To adapt mel^hods of listening to a play, 
serious or fardcal, a vaudeville act, 
a reading. 

4 . To move or to actuate.^ To r^ pond emotionally. 

To be consdous of the nature of appeals. 

To ySeld to dramatic power of plays, 
movi^, readings.** 

Over half of tl^ courses of study which include material on 
listenin^f recomqjfend that the listening skills be taught as a part 
of the classwork in speaking. Specific recommendations for teach- 
ing listening and speaking together include these activities: (1) 
Announcements, assignrtients, instructions, questions and an- 
swers, and reports; (2) grroup discussions; (3) conversations; 
(4) spieeches; and (5) introductions. Other listening instruction is 
related to readings and recordings of literature and broadcasts by 
radio and television. 

Several of the aims for teaching listening parallel th«Be for 
teaching reading in the junior high school. In the main, the aims 
of teaching listening are to help pupils learn: (1) to note the 
speaker’s purpose; (2) to anticipate the speaker’s message; (3) 
to note his qualifications; (4) to understand his point of vilw; 
(6) to follow and recall his main ideas; (6) to distinguish be- 
tween emotional appeals and factual statements; (7) to visualize 
objects described ; (8) to note whether examples and details logi- 
cally support the speaker’s main theses, generalizations, and con- 
clusions; (9) to relate the speaker’s ideas to their own knowledge; 
and (10) to recall iinportant information. Another aim is to im- 


“ A (Mitfor tni In tt H an httk$ L m ^a ai Arh. B$tooiSarySAo^QimiSml-\t. St. Pral, Minn. BUt* 
DalwrtiMat of Edooition, Corrfaialiiai Bnn.tfai No. IS, 19M, p. M-fT. 
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prove pupils' appreciation of superior motion pictures, television 
productions, and drama. 


Units and Content in Grades 10—12 


To categorize the unit type of organization in grades 10, 11, and 
12, and to arrive at accurate statistics for purposes of comparison 
are almost impossible. Many units may fit two or more categories. 
For example, a unit called “They Dared To Do" may be classified 
as thematic or literary-type biography. Or, a unit on “Reading 
Poetry for Enjoyment" may have a literary-type, chronological, 
or thematic organization, or a combination of the three. 

Most English programs in grades 10 and 11 have a multitype 
organization. A few units may be organized according to literary 
type, a few according to theme, a few according to communication 
need.^ The more traditional courses may also offer topical units in 
grammar and usage. After examining the courses of study for 
grades 10, 11, and 12, one may safely conclude that a much more 
traditional type of i^ogram prevails in the senior high than in 
the junior high years 

Approximately sixty percent of the local courses of study con- 
taining unit topics suggest that some or all literature in grade 10 
be organized and taught by literary type. Eighteen percent of all 
local courses recommend that the thematic or idea-centered unit 
predominate. 'The remaining 22 percent sugg^t one or more 
t)rpes of organization: Author, literary period, or chronolog- 
ical development. Units centered on lifegruage needs in grade 10 
include such topics or themes as “Conducting Business by Let- 
ter," “Exchanging Ideas," “Social Communication," “Courtesy 
and Conversation," “Outlining.” “Use of Library Materials,” 
"Group Discussion,” and “Listening for Understanding." 

Although grade 10 once seemed the logical — oi* perhaps most 
convenient — level at which to introduce literature representative 
of cultures in various parts of the world, pioneer efforts in the 
area have net developed into a trend. One reason may be the diffi- 
^ culty of finding world literature which is appealing to adolescents 
and which has a satisfactory index of readability. Whether the 
present emphasis on literary types will continue in grade 10 or 
whether the theme emphasis will become a ti:end is difileult to 
predict Perhaps, a combined thematic-literary-type form of or- 
ganization will prove to be most successful in achieving the aims 
of teaching literature in grades 10-12. 
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A few recent courses recommend that 1 or 2 literary types be 
studied in each of the last 3 years. For example, the 1967 Miasls- 
sippi bulletin, Engligh, Grades 7-lt, suarfir^ta: 

• • • that the novel as a literary form be stressed in the 10th grade; 
the short story and the lyric in the 11th; and drams, esssy, snd other 
poetic forms in the IJth grade. 

• • • Stress should be placed lUwaya upon comprehension, un- 

derstanding, and enjoyment and upon the relationship of literature to 
life. . . ." 

As in the junior high school, few classics are pr^ribed for 
study in grade 10. However, Julius Caesar, SQas Mamer, and A 
Tale of Two Cities are notable exceptions. About 60 percent of the 
courses of study specify that Julius Caesar will be taught in grade 

9, 10, or 11. Over three-fourths of these courses, however, indi- 
cate that JuUus Caesar should be studied in grade 10. This place- 
ment is one grade higher than the modal grade placement re- 
ported in 1932 by Dr. Smith, who found that Julius Caesar was 
taught slightly more often in grade 9 than in grade 10. Shakes- 
peare's As You Like It, which was once stpdied widely in grade 

10, has almost disappeared as a requirement. Where a specific 
novel is recommended for study in grade 10, Silas Mamer remains 
a favorite for average and above average students, closely fol- 
lowed in frequency by A Tale of Two Cities. 'This grade placement 
and popularity index are the same as reported by Dr. Smith in her 
study. 

Of all grades from 7 to 12, the one having the most standard- 
ized content is grade 11. Here, the usual course is American liter- 
ature. Over 80 percent of the local courses and slightly less than 
80 percent of the State courses call for the study of American 
literature during the 11th grade. The Missouri course lists sev- 
eral English classics for study along with American literature. 
Topics about American life and literature are suggested for study 
in grade 10 by the Pennsylvania Course of Study in English for 
the Secondary Schools. ^ 

There seems to be no standard type of unit organization in 
grade 11, but a combination of one or more of the following: 
Chronological, thematic, regional, literary, works of famous au- 
thors, American ideals and principles, and various others. The 
most frequent type of unit suggests is a combination of theme, 
literary emphasis, and chronological development 

"JftekMi, State D«partiMit at Edoeatioii, DtrlftoB at Inatmetlaa, p, tt. 
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Recent courses of study feature units such as “The Search for 
Freedom and Democracy/' “America the Beautiful,'' and “The 
Search for the Good Life in America.” Units dealing with the 
early struggles of colonists for freedom or with later movements 
are not restricted to writings by men of the period — John Smith, 
Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson — but include literature 
about the colonial and revolutionary periods by 20th century 
writers such as Kenneth Roberts, Sherwood Anderson, Stephen 
Vincent Ben^t, and Esther Forbes. 

An idea of the variety of units to be found in the study of 
American life and literature may be gained by looking at the titles 
in the Iowa course in American literature for grade 11, The first 
unit, “All Over America,” is a study of the Midwest, New Eng- 
land, and New York State, the Deep South, the mountain regions, 
the Great Southwest, the Pacific slope, and the Northwest The 
second unit, "The American Dream,” traces the birth and growth 
of the principles of equality and freedom from the early 17th 
century to the mid-20th century. Succeeding units are “Wagons 
Westward,” “Toward the Promised Land,” “American Science,” 
“America in the Machine Age,” “America’s Newspai>er,’' “Amer- 
ica’s Lighter Side,” “American Ideals,"’ and “American Writers.” 
The last unit allows a teacher to include “a systematic survey of 
literary history” in which pupils study famous American authors 
in chronological order.* ** 

The Dallas public schools also offer a comprehensive unit in 
grade 11 called “Roots of Freedom.” Other units in the Dallas re- 
source bulletin are “American Portraits,” “Living Poetry” 
(American), and “American Mosaic.” The last unit aims, in part, 
to give pupils a perspective for judging the contributions of vari- 
ous sections of the country and elements of culture, to identify the 
influences which unify the diverse pattern of American life, to re- 
late significant ideas in literature to their own lives, and to grow 
in their ability to speak and write effectively.** 

An unusual combination of themes, regional literature, ide^ 
and literary t31>es, to be used as a basis for units, is suggested in 
the New York City bulletin Engliah-Speeeh Language ArU for 
Senior High SchooU. Unit topics suggested for study are list^ 
under the general theme shown on the next page. 

* 9»rtm SmMA Ormim U-tM. Dm MoIiim. Iowa, th« D«p«rtiMBt ot Publla 

laitnitlea. Barnfarr Bakoel OiopmMM terMoi Tnmnm. w 6hu m IX. l»4a p. «»-UB. 
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ELE\^NTH YEAR 

Theme* The Individual and the Atnerioan Heritage. 

1. W^tward Ho!— thePtoneer Spirit. 

2 . Great Americjuis and Their Leg%cj to Ua 

8. Let's See the Funny Side: American Humor. 

4. The Regions of America C^ontribute to Her Heritage. 

5. America in Song and Story. 

6. Guidep^osta to Liberty. 

7. The Union: Storehouse of Treasure From All Land*, 

8. Tell All the F^eople: Ma^ Media. 

9. American Literature: Ideals in the American Heritage 

10. Ne# York City: Focal Point of American Culture. 

11. Secession versus Union: A Drama of Human Relations— Many 

Became One,** 

other cities which use a basic theme for each year's work in 
English are Duluth, Minn., and Rochester, N. Y. 

In the last revision of their language arts program, the Denver 
public schools abandoned the chronological study of American lit- 
erature, The disadvantage of the chronological approach are 
stated in the Denver guide as follows: 

Contemporary materials, which hold the greatest Interest for 
adolescents, are sometimes slighted in a course orgsniied by cim>- 
nology, and students' sttention is frequently focused on Ujfcrary 
history, rather than on the Uberalixing experiences of literat^^ itself. 
In addition, it is almost impossible for teachers to individiialixe as- 
signments when a course in American Literature is organised chrono- 
logicaiiy, because the limitations of materials in the early and middle 
periods give no scope for adjusting reading aasignmenta to individ- 
ual abilities and interests.** 

To replace the former type of organizatioD, the Denver guide 
explains that: 

The new course Is organised into three divisions: Lift. Liberty, 
and Tht Purtuit of Happint$a. The first section. Life, deals with such 
* . topics as "Regional Literature," "Racial Problems," “Lives of Famous 

Americans,” and "Religion and Philosophy." Librrty treats of ‘^Co- 
lonial Beginning*," "Historic Documenta," "Literature of the War 
Years,” and “The Spirit of Democracy." Under PurtuU of Bappinou 
are found “Humor," "Adventdre,” “The Out-of-Doors,” “Typ^ of Lit- 
erature," “Understanding People,” and "The Fine Arts.” 


Ip grade 12, there is as much diversity in the English program 
as there is uniformity in grade 11. One reason for the^iversity 


* of Edn^tkni tji Um Cttj of New York, Corrlei^itiB BaneUii< Ifia-ii Now It, p, 
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in grade 12 is that elective courses in language arts are most fre- 
quently available to seniors, especially in high schools enrolling* 
500 or more students. Another reason is that only 16 States have 
laws requiring that high school graduates earn 4 Carnegie units 
in English. (See table XII, p. 76.) Although a few States — includ- 
ing Iowa, Nebraska, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania — r«juire only 
three years of English, they recommend that 4 years be taken. 
Colorado and Michigan do not have a State requirement, but local 
b<3arda usually require at least 3 units of English. Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island have no State requirements l 
however, local boards usually require 4 units of English. 

In grade 12, the traditionally required course in English litera- 
ture, organized on a chronologicaJSbasis, seems to be slowly losing 
ground. Today, it is usually offered either as an elective course in 
the general curriculum or as a required course in the college-pre- 
paratory curriculum. Although a few of the State syllabuses pub- 
lished before 1960 include the traditional English literature 
course, recent State guides published for teachers in Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, North Dakota, and Virginia suggest that 
English and other world literature be taught as ^ single course 
In several States, British literature is given more emphasis than 
world literature. In a few casea, the emphasis is reversed. The 
Alabama guide suggests that pupils who have special interests and 
abili^es in language arts be engaged in the formal study of 
"either English or a combination of English literature with world 
masterpieces • • • which show the meaning, development and 
influence of the Christian idea." *’ 

Fewer than half of the local courses of study have a required 
course in English literature. Twelve percent offer English liter- 
ature in grade 11. Units in most of these courses follow a chrono- 
logical pattern and parallel closely the literary-period type of 
organization prevalent in the best-selling textbooks on English 
literature. Occasionally, thematic titles are given to units which 
are taught in a chronological sequence. Sometimes a unit in modem 
literature begins the literature course. Units offered under the 
chronological approach are usually these : The Anglo-Saxon period, 
the Elizabethan period, the 17th century, the 18th century, the 
Romantic period, the Victorian period, and the 20th century. Except 
for units on Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton, the author approach 
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is almost never used. The literary tsrpes most often studied as 
such in grade 12 are th^uU-length drama and the novel 

W(»>ld literature is required in grade 12 in 18 percent of the 
local cour^ qf study which specify programs in literature. As 
an elective course, world literature is offered in grade 12 in over 
10 percent of the courses examined. Only a few schools offer world 
literature in grade 11. 

Among the various units in world literature are those used in 
the Nebraska and Minnesota State bulletins and several local bul- 
letins. English for Nebraska Schools suggests units related to the 
theme ^‘Orientation to the World Community. “ The 1966 Minne- 
sota guide inbludes two illustrative units' titled “Uodmvtandlng 
World Problems Through Literature" and "The Influence of En- 
vironment on Personality and Thought as Revealed in Novels by 
Authors of Various Nationalities." The first unit encourages the 
study of such problems as conflicting rights, interests, and ideas; 
survival against man and nature; war and peace; and family life. 
The extensive reading list which accompanies the unit is com- 
posed largely of 20th century literature about people in countries 
throOghout the world. 

A problems-t 3 rpe of unit on world literature and 'other commu- 
nication arts is suggested for grade 11 in the Pennsylvania course 
under the title "Universal Problems as Reflected in Literature, 
Music, Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture." 

In New York City, the theme for tte twelfth grade is "The In- 
dividual’s Quest for Univers^ 'Values." Among several units re- 
lated to this theme are "Heroes and Heroines of All Nations and 
Ages,” "World Understanding Through Literature," "The Arts in 
Modem Living,” and “The Good Life." 

Perhaps the most comprehensive course in world literature is 
' one offered to above-average students in grade 12 by the Wilming- 
ton, Dela., schools. The course, "Universal Elements in Human 
iflature," aims — among other things — at helping the pupil — 

To andontand how differaieea in gBograi ft y, uu) historical 

dsrelopment giro rias to dilFefont standards; to understand and Ta)n« 
man’s thooghts, attitudes, and ideals as affected by his enrironment 
and background * * *; to eraluate other attitudes and mores by our 
standards: to understand how the ba^xi^mnds'of other peoples ef fort 
their evaluation of American standarde and practicea. * * • it 

The principal objective of the course Is to show that the basic 
emotions and ideals of all men are fundamentally alike with re- 

«<WSh# r i wut .y to B Uk t i u . fliwti to Bom Katof*.** 
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gpect to thair Ikmily relationshipa, love of homeland, fears, desire 
for learning, need for work, desire for adventure, ambitions, love 
of beauty and naUire, need for friendahip, and desire for freedom 
and justice. 

The Rochester, N. Y., public schools offer a similar course called 
"Worid Understanding/’ Many schools have units on the theme 
“Understanding Other People.” Besides aiming to show pupils 
that different nationalities and races have common* hopes and 
fearsv such units aim at showing how ecological, environmental, 
and cultural influences have brought about different values and 
customs among i;)eopl« in various parts of the world. 

ITrlstafi CompatitUm Im Senior High SchooU 

The topics in written composition which Dr. Smith found men- 
tioned 10 or more times in 40 courses of study are as follows: 


ElxpUaatioiis 

Today, except for the senior rasay, each of the above-cited writ- 
ing activities is recommended in one-third or more of the. senior 
high courses of study. Busina and social letters are mentioned ' 
in all of the courses which list topics for study. Instead of sug- 
gesting 1,000-word themes, 65 percent of the course outlines for 
grade 11 or 12 recommend the writing of a research paper. A. de- 
tailed illustrative unit on ”Writing the Research Paper”*’ in grade 
12A is included in the Chicago lan^age arts guide. Where the 
program is college-preparatory, the recommendation concerning ^ 
research papers usually becomes a requirement e^^ though col- 
lege composition instructors have repeatedly stated that they 
would prefer to have high school pupils spend their time learning 
to write shorter compositions instead of lengthy research papers. 


• T m M m0OmU0Mtk»Lmmmm0$ArU rmatiil Jmlor Cai««>PiMia 
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Buslneas letters 
Sociel letters 
Outlining 

Original essays or storiM 
■PrSds writing 

Slniple narratiTwi of peraon- ' 


Reports 
News stories 
1,000- word themes 
Imaginary stones 
Writing descriptions 
Note taking 

Preparation of senior essays 


al experiences 
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A few courses (12 percent) recommend the writing of im- 
promptu or extempore themes under time limitations in class. 
Analyses, reviews and criticisms of various types of literature are 
other kinds of writing experience sugfgested for grades 11 and 12. 

Over 80 percent of the courses of study suggest various types of 
creative writing activities for senior high pupils. Besides writing 
verse, anecdotes, and personal narratives, pupils are exp>ected to 
experiment with the writing of radio and TV skits, advertise- 
ments, editorials, diaries, feature stories, personal essays, and de- 
scriptive prose. 

A majority of courses recommend that proofreading be taught 
throughout the high school years. To teach proofreading, the San 
Francisco English bulletin recommends that the teacher “Have 
the writing period a laboratory period during which the teacher 
helps individual students while the actual writing is being done. 
* * *,Set up a copy desk with rotating members, and have stu- 
dents work at criticizing and correcting papers other students 
have written. • • • Duplicate or use an opaque projector to 
show a paper with a great many errors, and have the whole class 
correct it.”*‘ Other practical ideas on teaching written composi- 
tion are given in this bulleftn and those published by Oakland, 
hlinneapojis, Salt Lake City, Philadelp^a, and the State of Mis- 
sissippi. A checklist to be used by the student to make him re- 
sponsible for hig own written work is included in A Guide to Ac- 
tivities in English, Speech, Journalism and Dramatics published 
by the Salt Lake City Board of Education. The Denver course 
offers many suggestions for grading students’ papers, including 
standards for different types of writing, ways to save time in 
grading, and markingf papers. A chapter on the teaching of cre- 
ative writing — short stories^ poetry, plays, essays, and radio 
plays — is included in English in the Senior fligh School, New 
York State Educatidn Department. 


- ^ 

OraK'ommuniration in Senior High School * 
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Oral communication activities which are suggested by courses 
of study for senior high school pupils are generally similar to 
those reported by Dr. Smith in 1932. At least a fourth of the 
CQ)>rt^ she examiikd included the following : 

CJla^mroom Prtu>tie*9 in tkm Tmaohing of Ban Frmnmiomo UnIflaiJ School DIstHet. 
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Senior High Schools ** 


Conversation 

Speeches 

Conducting: meetings 
Relating personal experiences 
Discussion of current topics 
Reports from magazines 


Reports of reading 
Announcemenlfl 
Storytelling 
Debating 
Telling anecdotes 
Oral reading 


In addition to the activities listed above, today’s curriculum in 
speech includes panel discussiohs and symposiums, broadcasting 
and telecasting, choral speaking, dramatizing, taking part in an 
interview, practicing social amenities, transacting group business, 
and introducing speakers. Formal debating seems to be losing its 
place to informal argumentation in the regular English program. 

The specific outcomes de.sired in oral communication at the sen- 
ior high school level have been summarized in the Irs^napolis 
cou rse, as quoted below . 


SPEAKING " 


Desired Outcomes — Specific 

Pe.reonnl valuen: 

Pupils should develop— 

Power to express thoughts clearly, effectively, and courte- 
ously. 

' The habit of following accepted standards of usage. 

A pleasing voice. 

Self-confldence and poise. 

Social and civic values: 

Pupils should develop— 

Social ^ise. 

The habit of practicing amenities of polite conversation. 
Reasonable skill in adapting speech appropriate to the oc 
casion. ^ ^ 

SufBcient command of parliamentary procedure to assure a 
hearing and fair consideration of their ideas. 

Ability to read orally fpr the pleasure and enlightenment 
of others. 

Ability to express their ideas on civic affairs clearly, con- 
vincingly, and courteously. 

^ Ability to discuss controversial matters without offending. 
The hnbit of participating in group discussions. 

# Respect for the rights of freedom of speech. 

'"^Locational values: 

Pupils shcmld develop— f 

Skill In communicating to secure cooperation. 

Communication skills for Interviews. 


"Smith, op. cit. p. 81. 

•• ra# Lemgyiao€ ArU. A Tentatlye OoiiU for TmiclNir*, Sonlor Hlah Soboo) Indlan«pf4t« 
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Adeqtiacy in speech for vocational demands. 
Imagination in their work. 


lAsterdng in the Senior High Schpol 
% 

Listening activities hi the senior high school are generally 
aimed at developing and upgrading the skills acquired by pupils in 
the junior high schools. (See pp. 62 to 65 for a discussion of these 
skills.) As in the earlier grades, listening skills are taught along 
with the work in speech. A list of functional activities in speak- 
ing and listening is given in the New York City bulletin English- 
Speech Language Arts for Senior High Schools. It emphasizes 
the importance of listening courteously and attentively, as well as 
critically, in person-to-person, small-group, and large-audience 
situations. Also stressed are the abilities to understand the differ- 
ences betweens news commentaries and news reports, and the ways 
in which broadcasters appeal to personal interests, emotions, and 
prejudices. A few bulletins, including the Minnesota and New York 
City courses of study, offer special units on television, radio, and 
motion pictures which aim at improving student appreciation of 
these media. 

The many^ types of listening activities being taught in the sen- 
ior high^hool ar6 summarized in one of the Baltimore CJounty 
language arts guides. It lists these : 

Types of lAatening AetivUiee 

A. Listening to a recorded musical program, a radio drama, a story read by 
the teacher or by a classmate, a religfioos service; reporting one's im- 
pressions and emotions. 

B. Listening to instructions, directi(^, and explanations by classroom 
teacher and repeating them accunXely and in the order given. 

C. Listening to and reproducing anecdotes, stories, radio dramas, sound films, 
or records — being careful to bring out the point or purpose. 

D. Listening to a student report, making brief mental notes of the important 
points and reporting them. 

E. Taldng notes on an assembly talk, a lecture by the teacher, or a speech 
heard over the radio, organizing them, and showing by the arrangement 
of the outline the main ideas and supporting statements. 

F. Listening to an explanation, a speech, or the statement of a point of 
view, and rei^rting the gist of it in a sentence or two. 

G. Reporting honestly and fairly one of the following: A conversation in- 
volving a point of controversy, the debate on a motion in a meeting, the 
gist of an argument or a discussion. 

H. Listening to news summaries on the radio and reporting the most signifi- 
cant ones to the class. 

I. Listening to a news commentator and deciding how his review of the news 
difTers from that of a newscaster. 
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J, Reading ah>od to the class a brief article — perhaps an editorial — on some 
topic of interest, and having the listeners state the central idea, 

K* Reading aloud to the class a more sustained article and having the class 
take notes; then, allowing time for the organization of the notes 

in good outline form, comparing and evaluating them. 

L. Reading a story aloud or listening to one over the radio, and having 
someone g^ve a synopsis of the plot 

M. Listening to a radio forum or round table discussion on a controversial 
issue and reporting to the class the topic under discussion and the several 
points of view developed. 

N Evaluating the speakers on such a program — stating whether they stuck to 
the subject under discussion; ma<le their point of view clear; presented 

their ideas fairly and dispassionately and supported them with facta. 

* # « 

5 , 

O. Listening to political speeches, to detect such propaganda as name calling, 
testimonials, etc., and pointing it out. 

P. Listening to • * • inspirational programs and reporting one’s impressions. 

Q. Listening to “escape” music, radio thrillers, adventure movies, and ex* 
plaining why you like them. ^ 

R. Discussing sound effects in r^dio dramas^— devices used, eff cxitiveness ; 
also, the effects of silence. 

S. Discussing how music is used in the movies, on the radio — to convey 
mood, motion, passage, of time. 

T. Attending a sound plicture production, evaluating it yourself, then com- 
paring your evalnatk|i with Uie news critic’s review. 

U. Listening to a sp6e<% over the radio or at a meeting, then writing a para- 
graph developing an important point the speaker made. 

V. Interviewing a teacher or other adult on sortie question of policy or opinion 
and reporting the interview.“ 


Changes in Unit Organization During the Past 25 Years 

There have been decided shifts in the organization of the litera- 
ture prograno during the past 25 yearL The most popular type of 
literature courses found by Dr. Smith was a list of classics in al- 
most half of the schools in every grade except 11, vmere the per- 
.^entage was over 36. Today, very few junior high schools organize 
literature programs around a list of classics. Except in New Eng- 
land, few public senior high schools use separate classics for the 
I complete program in literature. Where a classic forms the basis 
for a unit, it is usually a /lovel or a Shakespearian play taught in 
grades 10 or 12. 

In 1932 the theme type of organization for junior high school 
literature was used in courses of study as follows: Seventh grade 

** 4rt#. OfimW EUnrtn. Towaon. Md.. BaJUmorv CooBiF P«bll« Gkbook. 19li d 
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— 19.2 percent; eighth grade — 15.4 percent; and ninth grade — 9 
percent. A combined theme and literary type organization was 
also used in about 10 percent of the courses for grades 7-9.* *" To- 
day, the thematic unit is found in over 75 percent of the junior 
high courses which contain literature units. The trend, as indicated 
in the most recent tourses, ^ms to be toward a more extensive use 
of the theme- or idea-centered unit in grades 7, 8, and 9. In grrades 
10 and 11 of the high school, Dr. Smith found very slight use of 
the thematic type of organization (1-3.4 percent), and none in 
grade 12.*« Today, 18 percent (€ the senior high schools use the 
theme approach for literature in grade 10. 

Although the literary type was the form of organization in 
grade 11 in almost half of the courses of Study 25 years ago, to- 
day it is only one of several forms of organization and is often 
combined with a thematic, or modified chronological, or regional 
organization. 

In grade 12 there also has been a shift from an emphasis on the 
organization of literature according to classics and literary types. 
Courses in English literature are usually organized chronologi- 
cally a^ are divided into literary periods. Courses in world litera- 
ture are organized either according to chronology or, more re- 
cently, philosophical principles, or ethics and ideals. 


i. 


Tehle XII. — .Stale requiremenla for high achool Engliah (-gradea 9—12) 

1 

YMT9 of 
Engluth 
r^juirod 
in 1967 

Alabama ..4 4. 

Ariwna , - 8 

Arkansas > 4. 

California (for college-prep.) 3 units, 

Colorado (not State requirement but School Board 

practice) 

Connecticut (no specific State requirement; local boards 

of education usually require) 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia — . ^ 

Idaho - 

Iliinois - 8. 

Indiana - — , 3. 

Iowa (no State requirement) .. 4 recommended. 


8 

4. 

4. 

3. 

3 . 

8. 


* Smith, op. cit, p.‘49. 

* Smith, op. cit. p- 49 
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Table XII. — Stale requiremenU for high>aehool Kngltah (gradea 9—12) 


xm. 


Kansas^ _ __ 

Kentucky . _ , . 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland-^ . „ 

Massachusetts— no requirement by State but most 

communities require 

Michigan — no State requirement but usual practice__ 

Minn^ota. 

Mississippi (4 must be o&red) _ _ . 

Missouri^. 

Montana 

Nebraska (no State requirement) 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire,- * 

New Jersey (no State requirement) 

New Mexico 

New York. 4 . 

North Carolina..., , _ ^ 4, 

North Dakota. 4 


Ymn #/ 
EngliMk 
fU^irwd 

in l9iJ 

% 

3. 

3. 

4. 

4 

4 . 

3 . 

h 

3. 

4. 

4 recommended. 

\- 

i. 

4 customary 
3. 


required. 


Ohio.... 

Oklahoma.. ... _ 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania (4 years recommended) ^ 

Rhode Island _ ^ 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota _ _ , _ 

Tennessee...^, 

Texas 

Utah 


3, * 

4. 

3. 

3. 

4 customary. 

4. 

4. 

3. 

8. 


Vermont. . . _ 4. 

Virginia..,.. __ . 

Washington... _ _ 

We6t Virginia * 

Wisconsin .... 

Wyoming. 

District of Columbia and outlying areas: 

Alaska 

Cinal 2k>ne 

District of Columbia, 

Hawaii 

Puerto Rico,,. 


4. 

3. 

3. 

3 custorpary. 

3 recommimded. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

3. 
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Chapter VII 

■% 

Providing for Individual Differences 

D 


Importance of the Subject 

<} 

KUthough much has been written and spoken on the subject of 
individual differences and though many efforts have been made to 
provide for them, the problem persists — especially in required 
subjects such as English. There are several reasons for believing 
that the problem will become even more complex than it has been. 
One reason is that the American high school is holding an increas- 
ingly large percentage of young people, especially those of lower 
mental ability, unt^ they are 16 or complete high school. Another 
is the postwar mobility lof the American family, especially of 
poorly educated groups seeking opportunities for economic and 
social progress in industrialized urban areas. Adolescents in such 
families are sometimes many grades behind the achievement lev- 
els of pupils of the same age in the communities or school districts 
to which they migrate. Significant differences in values, codes of 
conduct, work habits, recreational interests, and vocational goscls 
also exist between the regular, established stydents and the mi- 
gratory youth eih'olling in a new school. All of these differences in 
one class add to the responsibilities of the English teacher. ’ * 

The problem of providing for individual differences, especially 
among the intellectually gifted pupils, may become more serious 
as colleges and universities continue to raise^ their admission re- 
quirements and as vocations and professions demand a higher level 
of language competencies. ^ 

Providing adequately for individdal differences is the basis of 
quality in educ&tion — quality education for all pupils. During the 
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past few years, individual parents and citizen ffroupa have become 
more interested than ever in their schools. A recent development 
which is causing some American educators to seek ways of im- 
proving the quality and content of education for each individual 
is the increasing need for highly educated and trained manpower, 
caused in part by the Cold War and technological advances in 
various parts of the world. 


doiirses of Study Are Suggesting 
MulUlrack Programs 


In her study 25 years ago, Dr. Smith found that about one- 
third of the courses of study offered 2- or 3-track programs and 
that more than a third offered slow and rapid learners some form 
of variation from the regular course. Today, only about one-foiyth 
of the courses of study indicate that a multitrack program is 
being followed. Schools having such a progrartt^are usually in the 
New England States, California, and the large metropolitan areas 
such as St. Louis, Mo., and Washingtpn, D. C. 

However, courses of study may not give a true picture of the 
extent to which the multitrack program is being used ; for many 
schools which have a 2- or 3-track program in language hrts may 
not have prepared courses of study for any but the general or 
academi^ programs. There does, however, seem to be a new in- 
terest m the multitrack program^^especially in large cities and in- 
dustrial areas. About 15- percent of the courses of study refer to a 
2-track program ; anoth^ 10 percent refer to a 3-track program. 

Except for a few schbols experimenting with a 4-track pro- 
gram, those having several tracks follow either a 2- or 3-tradc 
plan. Where the 2-track plan is followed, as in the senior high 
school of York, Pa., one track is for the academic or college-bound 
pupils and the other is for the nonacademic or terminal group. 
However, some schools — such as Bakersfield, Calif. — use the sec- % 
ond track for poor readers and low-abili^ pupils. ’ 

Glendale, Ariz., has a track in enriched or academic English for 
! pupils who have maintained an average of "2” or better in pre- 
‘vioqs work, or ^ve shown an achievement level above, average. 
Other pupils follJ^ a track in general or modified English frdm 
grade 9 through Vade” 11. Glendale pupils in the enrichedior f 
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academic course study the same literature as other pupils but do 
more intensive and extensive reading, write more compositions, 
give more oral reports, and engage in more projects related to the 
class aims. 

Schools in districts or States which require four units of Eng- 
lish for graduation occasionally have a special college-preparatory 
course in grade 12 and a second course in general English which 
aims at Helping a pupil acquire the language skills needed to suc- 
ceed in his vocational and social activities. In such courses, one 
hnds a strong emphasis on the development of communication 
skills, the appreciation of modern literature, and an understand- 
ing of the role of mass media, e,specially magazines and news- 
papers. A unit on “Choosing a Career” or “After High School— 
What?" is sometimes included in the 12th grade general education 
course. , 

Still another t>Tpe of program aimed at providing for individual 
differencsiifls tiered in the Nyack, N. Y., Senior High School. 
There, the 2-track program which is followed is administered 
in a flexible manner. Pupils of* widely varied abilities are to be 
fi^und in both tracks. Special courses,' called career English, are 
provided for groups of termipal students. “Some groups, how- 
ever, consist chiefly of above average and superior students who 
expect to attend college.”* , 'v 

Three-track programs are not Actioned as frequently in courses 
of study as 2f-track programs. Intelligence score, reading ability, 
and previous achievement in language arts are three criteria most 
often used for placement of pupils in one of the tracks. For example, 
the Colorado Springs H'gh School provides three levels of English 
^Instruction for grades 10 and 11. To the regular or college-prepara- 
tory course are assighed all pupils who are recommended by their 
former teachers and who receive a ninth-grade rating on the stand- 
ardized testa given in the junior high school or on the achievement 
tests given by the local department of tests and measurements 
Assigned to the general or second-level course are those pupils 
who receive an eighth-gr^de rating on the standardized achieve- 
ment tests and who are recommended by their former teachers. 
The basic or third-level course is for pupils receiving a rating of 
seventh ^ade, or below, on the standardized testa and also for 
pupils who score higher than grade 7 on the tests but are recom- 
mended for the basic course because they failed to achieve in the 

’ TTk# rtntr— gf ArU Proffrmm in V«a44t Jmmiar amd Senior Hi^ 8e^«nl». JTitglisk r~t», Njr*»k. 
N, Y., IMS. p. 1. 
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higher grade level. “This modification," states the bulletin of the 
department of English, "allows the teacher of English to center 
attention on the basic need of all the pupils and to provide en- 
richment of a course for brighter pupils and remedial activities 
for the slower learner. • • • The plan gives each pupil the bene- 
fit of experiencing a reasonable success commensurate with his 
ability.”* 

The Sacramento, Calif., schools also have three separate pro- 
grams. The third track — which is for the slowest pupils — contains 
work somewhat similar to that done by the other groups; how- 
ever, the teachers of pupils in the third track set a slower pace 
and have low'er standards of achievement. 

A few courses of study include work in remedial English in ad- 
dition to English courses for the regul^ and superior students. 
For example, Maywood, 111., has three separate courses for these 
groups in grades 9—12. Each course contains different units and 
uses different texts. Pupils placed in remedial English courses are 
repeaters or entering freshmen scoring 90 or less on an intelli- 
gence test or having a reading level below grade 7. 

‘A, ’ "B,” and "C” rails are provided for grades 7 through 12 
in the English courses of study for pupils in the San Angelo, Tex., 
public schools. Students assigned to the "A" rail are those who 
have consistently done excellent work in English.^In each grade, 
‘A ’ students are expected to review the grammaticarprinciples 
more rapidly than pupils in rail "B” and are also expected to spend 
more time on the dracult principles. For the "A” group, reading 
materials are more advanced, the study of literature as an art is 
emphasized, and higljer standards are set in both speaking and 
writing. Creativity and a sense of ^ponsibility are two traits 
which are encouraged in the, “A” program, and more time is de- 
voted to composition work and reading than to drill exercises. 
The bulletin also says, "The reading and memorizing of poetry, 
the reading of prose classics, the discussion of apt wording, and 
an occasional attempt at creative expression should give a con- 
tinuing growth in the appreciation of the beauty and uiality of 
t|e language.*'* , ^ 

As mentioned earlier, a few schools are experimenting with a 
i J-J**"* program in language arts. The Sandusky, Ohio, Junior 

High School course of study for grades 7 and 8 describes the plan 
as follows: - t 


* mmd C^wrm of 9f dU D^pwiimmU of CALnrmAn. — 

Oolo.. High School. MmHh 1954. p. I. ^ uwpartmont of Mnolfsk. Golorpdo SpHni^ 

■SiipfM CWrlMlmt Gradaa t-«. 8ui .Ando. Ttat.. PnUie Sehoob, p. 
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Our school Bystem has tried to satiefy the needs of the studenU 
by using an adjusted curriculum with texts suited to the abilities 
of the various groups. By means of a testing program already started 
earlier grades and recommendations of tlie teacherSp our student 
body is classified into four levels of ability for part of the echt»ol- 
day. 

We speak of these as groups I, II, HI. and IV; group I being the 
accelerated studenth; group II, the average group; group III, the siow 
learners; group IV, the special class. 

Students In groups I, H, and III study the same basic material in 
English. However, the teacher adapts the depth of the material taught 
to the capacities and needs of his pupils. Students in group IV use the 
basic material outlined for group IV.^ 


In Group IV — which is largely composed of pupils who are 
3 to 4 years retarded — teachers stress work in human relations, 
improvement of reading, oral communication, spelling, and the 
writing of meaningful sentences. Pupils read stories on their 
interest level but neat their ability level. To broftHen the pupils’ 
experience, feachers read more advanced literature to them. 

So that teachers may know their students well and give them 
individual attention, pupils in grades 7 and 8 in the Sandusky 
schools remain with the same teacher for two consecutive periods. 
In grade 7 the two periods include English and geography ; and 
in grade 8, English and history. Thus, with 3 sections a day 
the teacher has only half as many students as he would have in 6 
different classes. “Teaching these combined subjects in successive 
periods allows a freedom of time and often a correlation of oral 
reports and book reports,”® according to the introduction of the 
1965-66 Sandusky, Ohio, guide. The plan was started in 1949. 


This type of scheduling, which is known as block scheduling, 
seems to have become a definite trend in the junior high schoc)! 
during the past few years according to a study made and reported 
in 1956 by Ellsworth Tompkins.* * 

The high schools in Hartford, Conn., also group students in 
four sections on the basis of their ability and achievement. The 
four sections are: Honors, academic, general, and personal. 

To be scheduled for the honors class, a pupil must be recom- 
mended by his English teacher, and she must feel sure that he 
has the ability to* dp “A” or "B” work throughout the next school 


•8omd^9k^ Jwmior Htph Sehoiti Comtm of Stitdw Oradet 7 9. 8AJMhni7. Ohio, San d ui k y 
Junior Rich Sebool. 1966^66. p. 2. 

* Ibid., p. S. 

* Eltoworth Tompkins. "Tha Dally Schedule In Janior High Sebook." A Study of the Con>- 
mlttee on Junior High School Education. Tks fhOlmtin the National Aaaoclalk>n of Saooadary- 
^hoo\ PrlnclpaU. May 19SI. p» 176^220. 
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year. AUo, pupils In grade 8 who are recommended for a ninth- 
grade honors class should have scored on the eighth-grade level, 
or higher, In the following sections of a standardized achievement 
test: Paragraph meaning, vocabulary, language usage, and spell- 
ing. The purpose of the honors class “is to provide special op- 
portunities for the gifted youngster, who need not be preparing for 
college but definitely is material for those colleges having the moat 
rigid requirements in English."’ 

A pupil is placed in the academic section in Hartford upon the 
recommendations of teachers who feel that the pupil is capable of 
earning a “C" or better in the regular English course, An eighth- 
grade pupil A)''ho is recommended for the academic should 
have an eighth-grade equivalent and should have sco^d at the 
eighth-grade level in paragraph meaning and language usage. The 
academic class aims at training students who may or may not be 
planning to attend college. 

General English in the Hartford high schools is for students 
who might receive a "C" or more probably a "D" or an "E" in 
a regular English cla.ss, who do not plan to go to college, and who 
need some individual attention and some remedial work in English. 
As eighth-grade students, they should have achieved at least a 
sixth-grade level on the language parts of a standardized 
achievement test. 

The personal class is for low-ability pupils who require a very 
simplified course in English and who need much individual and 
remedial work. Eighth-graders recommended for the personal 
class should also have scored below the sixth-grade level on perti- 
nent parts of a standardized achievement test. To insure flexibility ^ 
in the program, students may be transferred from one section to 
another when advisable, especially during the first marking period 
of each year. 

I 

2 . f ndividise JU ing Instmction 

Almost all courses of study emphasize the need for teachers to 
individualiz^the language arts program for the benefit of students 
ranging from the slowest to the brightest. Many courses point 
out that teachers must know their dtudents’ strengths, weaknesses, 
and deflcienci^ in language skills if they are to individualize in- 
struction. Classroom performance, standardized test results, re- 

' Ctmnt 0 f stmdw Ormdm # Jf. Hmrthjrd, Conn., PoblU I0M, p. 1. 
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porta from parents, and pupil accomplishments in extraclass ac- 
tivities are all means by which teachers are learning about their 
pupils, accordiiig to instructional guides. Teachers are also given 
suggestions for learning about the pupil's home background, his 
personality problems, and his educational and vocational goals. 

Frequently, this information is acquired through the oral and 
written activities of pupils. Compositions on personal subjects 
such as, “How I See Myself,” “People Don't Understand Me” 
“I'm Confused,” “It’s Hard to Grow Up,” “Why Did I Do Thatr^ 
all suggested in the Palo Alto. Calif., guides for grades 7-9— helb 
the teacher to understand the pupil as well as the pupil to 
understand himself. 

As indicated in chapter V, resounre units are one means of 
providfng activities related to pupil needs and interests. In dis- 
cussing the development of units, the Pennsylvania^tate course 
of study states that : w 

Any unit should b« bwed upon th« needs of the psrticul^ grroup of 
pupils with whom the temcher Is working. 11118 start presuppoBes, on 
the part of the teacher, a knowledge of adolescents In general and of 
these adolescents in particular. The former knowledge is gained from 
a study of authorities; -the latter, from observation, home visits, study 
of school records. Interviews, and testing." 

The Pennsylvania course also points out that the teacher should 
study the community in which a pupil is reared, especially the 
racial composition, the value systems, the problems, and the edu- 
' cational level of the community. Beginning teachers and teachers 
who have not jived long in the community in which they teach 
can overcome many instructional problems by studying the 
community. 

Although some courses attempt to meet the needs of rapid and 
slow learners by means of multi-track programs, others provide 
a single curriculum and attempt to enrich the program for the 
pupil of high intelligence and to modify and simplify it for the 
less capable pupil: 

For example, a chapter, “We Provide for Individual Differ- 
ences,” in the higli school language arts guide for Oakland, Calif., 
makes several specific suggestions for te^hing both slow and 
rapid learners. It points out that “• * • the teacher should provide 
for the gifted pupil some common experiences which he shares 
with other adolescents as well as some experiences different in 

• Count */ Stuiv Harriabm.lA. 8t»t« Dap^rtsMBt of PoWo huAmctlOB BdMa 
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kind, quality, and level of insight” * After pointing out that gifted 
pupils have the same basic ne^ as other children, the bulletin 
cautions teachers to avoid giving bright pupils an exaggerated 
notion of the importance of their abilities or of precipitating them 
into adult patterns. 

They ftbould be allowed to do considerable independent planning which 
challengea their initiatire and reeourcefulneaa. These pupils need 
opportunities for problem aoMng which require collecting data, weigh- 
ing va^es, making decisions, drawing conclusions, and directing action.** 

Among the su^rgestions offered in the Oakland guide for the 
teaching of bright pupils are these : 

1. Extend the range and \’ariety of their reading to include more 
biographical, scientific, esthetic, and philosophical works. 

2. Encourage originality. 

3. Elstablish higher standards and encourage bright pupils to read at 
levels commensurate with their ability. 

4. Develop increasing independence by letting gifted pupils assume 
responsibility in planning, executing, and evaluating their own work, 

6. Increase and refine (Brir skillB of reading comprehension, interpre- 
tation, aiwl critical thinki^. 

r>. Improve their work habita. 

7. Provide them a variety of reading materials and increase the 
amount and quality of reading. 

8. Provide enrichment activitiei in dramatics, television, radio, sci- 
ence, and ^wtry, as well as in art and Inusic for pupils with talent. 

. 9. Re|j|^^^g^<ling to firsthand exi>erlence in the community. 

10. Develop leadership qualitiea. 

11. Guide social adjustment. 

12. Provide a variety of writing activities, especially creative writing 
of short stories and poetry.™ 

Needs of slow students, too, are being identified and the reasons 
for their retardation recognized. Courses of study in language 
arts are recommending that slow pupils be taught language skills 
and reading content that will help them live better lives at home 
and in the community. Work in language arts /is being related 
to family life and .vocational needs. These include courtesy in 
conversation, neatpess in writing, care of property, ability to 
work with others and to follow instructions, clear enunciation, 
ability t<x keep records and to write accurate reports, and many 
other abilities. 

In the field of reading, slow learners are being given special 
instruction, often on i^idividualized or small-group bases. Among 

' ' ■ * \ 

• TK» T mmftmg* ArU OmUt TkirA P ngrmt B^port. OrmOm 7 throoth It. Oakland. Calif., Fob- 
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the skills being taught are recognition of new words, learning 
v(xabulary through context and dictionary use, finding main ideas 
and details through outlining, defining reading purpose, adjusting 
rate to purpose and difficulty of material, following punctuation 
signals, and understanding the author’s message/^ 

The needs of slow learners are being met by some teachers 
through intraclass grouping in heterogeneous dasse#^ After the 
deficiencies and needs of slow pupils have been iden^fied through 
teats and observation, the teacher gives special instruction in 
spelling, grammar, or reading to small groups of pupils who have 
common weaknesses. Such pupils may use reading materials with 
a vocabulary and conceptual load vhich are slightly above their 
level of reading comprehension. That is, a small group of eighth- 
graders retarded 3 years in reading may be reading a story or 
article having a fifth- or sixth-grade level of readability. Ex- 
tensive reading is generally' advocated and used as a means for 
improving the literary appreciation of all pupils. 

In addition to these types of group instruc^on, teachers who 
can find time are giving individual instruction, to pupils by sug- 
gesting special projects related to their ability and interest. If 
John likes baseball, his English teacher or athletic coach recom- 
« mends biographies of Babe Ruth or Mickey Mantle. Another slow 
learner may hfiireading easy books about deep sea diving, moun- 
tain climbing, or outdoor life. Individualized assignments are 
being used by skillful teachers who have small classes and a 
j*easonable teaching load. 

Courses of study and guides which contain suggestions for 
teaching slow learners usually advise teachers to follow these 
basic principles: 

1. Help the jpupil to understand the 'practical value of what he is 

doing. 

2. Use language which the child understands. 

8. Use the inductive approach so that the pupil can formulate his 

own rules or principles. 

4. Make drills short smd snappy. 

6. Overcome vocabulary and conceptual difflcultlM by doing teaching 

during assignments. 

• 6. Have frequent reviews of akilla taught. 

7. Have pupils use newly learned skilla in and out of school. 

8. Praise pupils for achievement^-even though it may seem riight 

9. Help pupils see the progress that they have made. 

«*Ar*o JtmwU tm»roH»o BmMrnt fa HfaE WMhlastOB. U. A 
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Instead of recommending that slow pupils taught grammar 
and usage by diagraming and parsing, a few recent courses of 
study suggest the oral approach to good usage. With this ap- 
proach the pupil hears the correct form and repeats it aloud 
several times in different contexts. 

Instead of trying to teach essay and poetry writing to alow 
students, teachers are showing them how to fill out forms, order 
blanks, and questionnaires as well as how to write brief, factual 
reports and friendly and social let^a 


Acceleradon 

Another plan which makes possible a special program for the 
bright pupil is acceleration. Under this plan pupils do 8 years’ 
work in 2 years, or even 2 years’ work in 1. They do not skip 
grades. In large schools, they usually are grouped with pupils 
of the same chronological, age. Today, several thousand bright 
junior high school pupils in New Yosk City are studying language 
arts in special-progress classes in which they cover the 3-year pro, 
gram in 2 years. To enter a special-progress class, a pupil finish- 
ing the sixth grade must have an I. Q. of 130 or higher, have 
a reading grad^ score of 8.6, be 11 years or older, have a superior 
school record, be emotionally stable, be physically fit, and have 
permission from his parents to pursue the progrram. 

In describing the work done in accelerated classes, Mary A. 
Kennedy, Assistant Superintei^dent in Charge of Curriculum, 
Junior High School Division, New York City Schools, writes: 

Special accent ia placed on creative writing. Pupile are encoaraged 
to ^te ecripts for proentation over the public addr«u system and 
for inclusion In school newspapers and magazines. Often these works 
are broadened into full-length playlets or novelettes. Students are 
given opportunity to engage in research. Some compile anthologies of 
poetry and prose. Panel discnasions, mock trials, and public forums 
also constitute a generous share of the program. Students take an 
active part in the preparation of presentations for assemblies and 
parents’ meetings. 

*•**•*,« 

Gifted pupils under teacher guidance often survey the community to 
gather news and report to their classes regarding r»ew developments 
in settlement houses, parks, churches, and the like. Under teacher 
guidance they also assist in scheduling visits for ag^ts of the govern- 
ment, speakers from the police aitd Are departments and welfare 
agencies. When the schools cooperate with neigbboidwgd' •®pndea in 
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cleanup campaigns and safety drived, gifted students al?o take the 
lead,** I 

In an evaluatiom of the special-progress classes in New Yofk 
City, Joseph N. Justman found that there was little difference in 
the personal and social adjustment of matched groups of intel- 
lectually gifted pupils drawn from the special-progress classes 
and those drawn from the normal-progress classes. Dr. Justman 
also reports that “The segregation of intellectually gifted pupils 
in a special class is generally accompanied by academic achieve- 
ment superior to that normally attained by ^ually gifted pupils 
who remain in nprmal-progress groups. * * * * the indications are 
that some of the advantage is associated with pupil enrollment 
in a special-progress group.’’** In this study, the special-progress 
pupils did better in w'riting poems and stories than matched pupils 
in the regular classes. Mean differences in favor of the special- 
progress students were statistically significant in overall quality 
of writing and in vividness of diction, style, creativity, and 
technical aspects of composition. 

Similar results in favor of moderate acceleration of carefully 
selected students with high intelligence, social stability, and physi- 
tal fitne® have been reported by Lewis Terman, Sidney Pres^y, 
and Noel Keys. Their studies show that young students in college 
consistently equal or surpass the achievement of older students 
of equivalent intelligence. Findings reported by the director of 
the Program for Early Admission to College, sponsored by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, show similar results 
in favor of carefully guided acceleration of students with high 
academic ability and personal maturity. Under this program, 
students who had not completed the last year or 2 of high school 
were admitted as freshmen to certain colleges and universities 
pro\dded they had attained high scores on scholastic aptitude and 
achievement tests. 

The Long Beach, Calif., junior and senior high schools also 
consider acceleration of pupils to be part of their academic pro- 
gram. In addition to an ability grouping program in academic 
sections, the I^ng Beach handbooks for high-school teachers 
recommend th^t teachers consider the background of each superior 
pupil: 

-TT 

» Robert J. Haeiirhiirst. Eugene Stiver*, and Robert F. DeHaan. A Survey of ihs ^du^tion 
Giftod ChOdr^. Cblca*ro. HI*. The Unlverilty of Cbirago Pre«. Supplementary Educatlofial 
Mcmoirraphe No, M. November 1955. p. 71-72- 

Joaepb Juetraan. ‘^Academic Arhlevment of InteUeetually Gfftad Af^leranU and Non 

• Aeeeloranta In Junior School/* Tks Sehoot Reeiete. Marrh 1954, p. 150. 
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• • • with a view to the posaibility of accelerating him. In those 
cases where it w'as felt that the child would profit from special promo- 
tion, physically mature, had ahowm good personal -social develop- 
ment, had ma^e superios subject achievement, and where the parents 
gave their consent, acceleration would be permited. * • • This would 
normally prervide one 1 year’s acceleration in the total program and 
never more than 2 years. • * • 

/t is itrongly urged that all echdol pereonnel recognize that, no matter 
what grouping and acceleration praoticee be utiliied, enrichment of 
each very superior pupil’s program is a necessity. • • * is 

In spite of the research findings which seem to favor moderate 
acceleration of gdfted youth who are socially and physically 
mature, only a small percentage of schools have used acceleration as 
a means of providing for rapid learners. Only 4 percent of the 
junior high schools, '4 percent of the senior high schools, and 2 
percent of the 4-year high schools having enrollments of over 300 
reported in 1954 that they had special classes where acceleration 
was practiced.'* 

Ip view of the ever-increasing percentage of high school gradu- 
ates going to college, of the accelerated extension of knowledge, of 
the national demands for specialized knowledge and skills, one 
might ask why only a few schools in America are experimenting 
with acceleration as a means of permitting gifted youth to reach 
higher levels of academic study than they might otherwise attain 
under the escalator pace normally offered to these young people. 

Elective Cour$e$ 

\ 

As indicated in this study, the most popular elective courses 
in language arts are world literature, modern literature, speech 
and public speaking, journalism, creative writing, and dramatics. 
These electives are usually offered to seniors, and occasionally 
to both juniors and seniors. Where English is required in the 
senior year, college bound students are often expected to take the 
traditional course in English literature or at least a world litera- 
ture course with strong emphasis on English literature. 


“ The Peru Superior PupO. A Handbook tor Um Junior Hl«b Sebooi T«eh«'. Lon* Bea^ 
C«llf., Dfrlak)B of Inwtruetkm, 19SI, p* 4. 

*• Arno Jowett, J, Dan and Otban. faaeUi|p Bmp4d mmd Slow in High SohooL 

WMhinilon, U. Q, GoramiMi^ PHntinir Ed«^;atk>n Bollctis 1954, No. 6, p. A 
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y 

Changes in English Programs During the 
Past Quarter Century 


S EVERAL CHANGES in English programs have taken place 
during the past quarter century — at least as reflected in the 
courses of study and teaching guides in use today. Most of these 
changes, as descrit^ below, have come about gradually — at times 
almost imp>erceptiDiy — in response to new demands, social changes,' 
and research findings. 


Developmental Reading Instruction 


Developmental reading is being made a part of the language 
arts programs of many junior high schools and of a ^ew senior 
high schools. In her survey 26 years ago, Dr. Smith did not refer 
to developmental reading programs as such, although she did find 
that about one-third of the junior high school courses mentioned 
reading skills, often in connection with remedial programs. To- 
day, alm(Mit half of the junior high courses have a section on aims 
and activities for a reading program which may be termed 4©- 
velopmental. In these courses, developmental reading is often 
considered to be a “sequential program of instruction which (1) 
reinforces and extends drairable reading skills and apprecia- 
tions acquired in earlier grades; and (2) develops new skills and 
appreciations as' they are needed to comprehend advanced and 
complex forms of written communication."’ 

Most developmental reading programs in junior and senior high 
schools aim at teaching the pupil to— 


^ Atbo <«L). Imprpwtnff Rmdims ^ Hi^ SdbooL Winhlxtctim* U. ft. Qo^ ^ 

Toi Bg i t P r intin g Ofllen ai Uantioii BnOettn lfl7, Nn. It, p. 17. 
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(1) defln# aod keep in mind hi* reeding parpoee; 

(2) edjurt hi* ipeed to his purpo** sod to suit Lha difliculty of ib« 
materia]; 

(3) extend hik vocabulary ; 

( 4 ) Toc*^ and recall main ideas ; 

I (6) loc^ and recall important details ; 

(6) see cauM and effect relationships; 

(7) read with critical alertness and Judgn^nt; 

(8) distinguish between fact and opinion ; 

(9) know bow to find reliable information; 

(10) understand the author's purpose or theme. 

/ 

Other reading aims' found in courses of study and guides are to 
help pupils: Follow punctuation .signals, understand differences 
between types of poetry and prose, interpret sjmbols, understand 
figurative speech, sense the author’s tone, visualize images, follow 
Cashbacks, and distinguish between fiction which conveys false 
values and stereotypes and fiction which portrays life accurately. 

The prevailing philosophy of the teaching of developmental 
reading in high school is expressed in an English bulletin pub- 
lished by the San Francisco schools. It points out that j 

The organiied teaching of reading as a skill should not stop sud- 
denly at the end of elementary school. Most student# in junior and 
senior high scIkkiIb and even in eoUegee need eontinuoua help in im- 
provii^ their reading for speed, onderstandlng, end appreciation. 
Such improvcmoit la of vital importance, since inability to read is on* 
of the greatMt single causae of frustration in students and is thought 
by many autboritlM to be a basic eaoae for failure and dropping out.* 

Another guide pointe out that all members of the school staff 
should assume responsibility for teaching reding, but that the 
EhgUsh teacher "should assume leadership in helping ffeachers 
in other subject areas with reading techniques and aid in develop- 
ing a schoolwide reading program."* 

To be developmental, the Junior high reading program must 
bu^d on the progress pupils have made in the elementary school. 
Recognition that the teaching of reading in high school must be 
cicely articnlated with the elementary school pn^ram is found 
in the following courses of study: Language ArU, the Maiyland 
State Department of Education; Growth in Language From Kin- 
defgarten Through High School, the New Jersey Department of 
Education; A Guide for Teaching the Language Arte, Kinder- 

\ . 

F nM u t *» T mMHg H Sn IkaMiMo USMad School Dhtrfat. USl. 

Bwarsw Bvort. Qrttm Brnm Tkrmtk TmtiM. Ookteai. 

FahSi B c h iihi ItSi. p. 141. 
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garten Through Grade Twelve, Denver public schools; and English 
Language ArU: Grades 7-^-^, Board of Education, New York 
City. 

The Maryland gruide includes a scope and sequence chart of 
reading abilities and skills which the committ^ believes should 
be taught at the primary, intermediate, iunior high school, and 
senior high school levels. A similar chart has been included in 
high school guidea prepared by language arts committees in 
Indianapolis and San Francisco. (See appendix A.) 

Literature About People in Oth^ Parts of the World 


In response to America’s interest in world affairs and her posi- 
tion of leadership in the free world, over two-thirds of the courses . 
developed since 1950 include units aimed at developing an under- 
standing and appreciation of other peoples and cultures. Units 
on other peoples and countri^ are found in grades 7 through 12. 
Also, as mentfontti in chapter VI, 13 percent of the local courses 
of study require a course in world literature; and another 10 
percent of the bulletins refer to courses in world literature which 
are offered as electives. Cities offering this elective include Aber- 
deen, S. Dak. ; Duluth, Minn. ; Philadelphia, Pa. ; Portland, Oreg. ; 
Reno, Nev. ; and Whiteflsh Bay, Wis. 

In her study 26 years ago, Dr. Smith reported only one elective 
course in “world masterpiece." Under her statement of aims of 
teaching literature in the high school, no reference was made to 
developing an appreciation of other peoples and cultures through 
the sthdy of world literature. 

Pupil Guidance Throu^ Speaking and Writing 

During the past 26 years, learning expertencoi in si>eaking and 
writing have become closely related to the social, vocational, per- 
sonal, and civic n^ds of youth. After her analysis of compcMsition 
aims as given in courses of study current In 1932, Dr." Smith 
reported that “The desirability of having ideas to expr^s occurs 
seventh in the list, and the bearing of these ideas upon tiie social 
and civic relationships in everyday life is as low as 14th."* Her 


* Dot* V. amtk. /■■•rauNi II a W— Ma«> (m.O. a On f l i n Milil Prttfa^oaea^ogw 
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gtudy also reported that the aim of fitting pupils for the oral and 
written activiti^i of daily, living was lOth^'in a list of 16 alms in 
teaching competition. In the field of oral activities. Dr. Smith 
found a more functional «nphagis. 

As showp in chapters V and VI, r^urce units which have a 
gnidan(» emphasis usually suggest numerous writing and speak- 
ing actrviti^ aimed at helping youth understand themselves and 
their associates. For gradea 7 through 12, units such as "Growing 
Up," "Understanding Oneself," "Family Life," and “Understand- 
ing Others," often provide literar>' sel«!tions which motivate 
students to write and speak ^bout their personal problems and 
their relationships with others. 

Today’s coun^ of study, as indicated in cha’pter VI, suggest 
communication activitiM clc»ely related tg the needs of youth in 
school, in the home, and ir> the community. In fact, a few schools 
recommend that teachers have their pupils make a study of how 
they use language and then make an analysis of the competencies 
they need to develop. * 


Improving Listening Skills 


Although the teaching of listening skills was not mentioned in 
Dr. Smith’s survey 26 years ago, suggestions for teaching liste.n- 
ing are found today in 70 percent of the State guides and 76 per- 
cent of the local guides. 

The important^ of listening has been brought 4nto focus by the 
popularity of the radio, motion pictures, and television as media 
of instruction as well as entertainment Today, listening is con- 
sidered one of the language arts. * 

As stated in the Pennsylvania Course of Stndu in English for 
the Secondary Schools: 

Liftealng ia od« of fnndamantal language akUla. It is a medium 
through which children, young people, and adulta gain a large prfrtion 
of their education — ^their information, their understanding of the 
world and of human affairs, their ideals, sense of valuee, and their 
appreciation. In thia day of^maia commonication (much of it oral)/ 
. it Is of Thai importance that oor papfls be taught to listen effectivriy 
and critically.* / 
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Stody of Television and Olker IVlass Media 

During the past quarter centur>' the influence of mass media 
upon pupils' langnage habits, vocabulary knowledge^ cultural 
values, behavior patterns, and knowledge of life in general has 
become increasingly powerful. Recognition of this development 
has led many curriculum committees to incorporate learning activ- 
itles and sometimes units on m^ media in their courses of study. 

Today, two-thirds of the courses of study and guides Include 
saggeations for teaching about magazines, newspapers, radio, and 
television. The chief aims of >uch instruction are to help pupiU 
become discriminating in their selection of mass medlj^ to evaluate 
what they read and hear, and to appreciate and enjoy worthwhll* 
programs based on well-known literature 

Almost half of the courses covering grades 7 through 12 have 
one or more units on mass media. A few courses offer units at 
i«ccesaive grade levels. For example, the Minnesota Guide /or 
Instruction in the Ixinguage Arts includes these units: "Cho<»- 
ing Books and Mo\ies” {grade 9) ; "Radio and Television” (grade 
10) ; "The Role of the Press” (grade 11) ; and "Motion Pictures” 
(grade 12). Besides having separate ijnite on mass media, courses 
of stud>’ suggest many activities related to newspapers, magazines, 
movie*, and television in other units which are literatures pr 
language-centered. 

Units on television in recent courses of study often include the 
following topics for study : ( 1 ) Sources of information about pro- 
grams; (2) criteria for judging quality of programs, «ipecially 
newscasts, panels, and variety shows; (3) the natdre of advertis- 
ing; (4) of language; and -(6) the influence of televiaioo 

on peopli^ . ' . 

» 

Teaching Critical T hinking 

r 

Dr. Smith, in 1932, reports tljat ahe had found only sll^t 
emphasis in courses of study on the teaching of critical thinking. 
Today, however, over half of the courses of study include objec- 
itives and actlvitlea which pertain to the teaching of propaganda 
analysis or critical thinking. In a few instancy as in the North 
Dakota bulletin The Engliek Language Arte and the Iowa bulle- 
tin English, Grades 11 and It, separate onita are offered for grads 
12. The New York bulletin EngUeh in the Senior High School 
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Include . 8 section called “Propag&ndS. How To RecogrUie and 
AnslvT^ It;” but the bulletin says that critiaal thinkint^ requires 
context and that the techniques and skills should be employed in 
all problem -centered units. 

Units and activities on critical thinking aim at helping pupils 
to note emotional appeals, loaded words, slanted communication, 
value judgments, Btereotyp>ea, half truths, diversionary argu- 
ments, name calling, andT pseudoauthorities Pupils are being 
taught to ask and answer the queations : What is said ? By whom T 
For what purposet In what way? W'ith what authority'’ 


Iriilruclion in Elementary Semanlica 



Hecont coursea of study in languagi’ arts si»era to bo moving 
away from propaganda analysis to a study of elomentjiry' seman- 
tics and the nature of language. Separate units of this typK* are 
to be found in bulletins produced by curriculum conimitbHs in 
Portland, Oreg. ; Rochester, N, Y. ; TulaCe County, and Ixing 
Bosch, Calif, ; Seattle, Wash. ; and the States of Iowa, New Jersey, 
and Minnesota; and other places. 

The -Baltimore County, Md., bulletins include units entitled . 
“You and Your I.anguage,” "Look at Your 'Language," and 
“l^anguage Has Manners, Too." Among titles of units published 
by other school systems are: "l.inderstanding Our Language," 
"Communicating in Our Home Town” (grade 9) ; "The Power of 
Language" (grade 10) ; and "Language in G-ontemporary Life” 
(grade 12). . 

Such units usually acquaint pupils with the history of language, 
its social purpnise, its impierfections as a tool for communication, 
its dynamic quality and evolving nature, the nature of meaning, 
levels of abstraction, connotation, report language, and the power 
of language. 


Other Major Emphas^ 

Aa sugg^ted or pointed out in earlier chapters, there have 
been several other major developments in language arts programs 
during the past quarter of a century. In brief, they are as follows : 

V 

(1) an Increaaad om of tba unit method of inatructioii, eapeclally of 
tha raaoorea unit; 
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(2) a nationwide mov^ent to teach reading, writing, speaking, and 
liatening akiUs toge^er whenever they are interrelated in a 
learning situation; 

(3) an extensive use of Oie thematic or idea-centered unit, especially 
in the junior high school; 

( 4 ) a renewed interest in adapting the instructional program to meet 
the needs and promote the abilities of rapid- and- slow-Ieaming 
pupils; 

(6) an effort to determine adequate scope and sequence for the lan- 
guage arts program, especially in grammar, usage, mechanics, 
and reading; 

(6) a general concern for Improving articulation between all divi 
sions of the school system from kindergarten through college; 

(7) a concerted effort to teach youth an appreciaUon of the privileges 
and obligations of living in a free, democratic society and to in- 
still in youth the moral values and ethics which help to unify 
free i^pl^ 

These sre among the significant changes which have taken 
place in English programs during the past 26 years. Almost all 
of them have come about as the i^ult of changes in our national 
and international scene, the r^ults of carefully conducted re- 
search, and ^e leadership of professionally oriented individuals, 
local and Stiro groups, and national organizations. 

The directions which English programs will take in the future 
are certain to be affected by change on the local, national, and 
international scenes. Our free civilization will continue to make 
more exacting and difficult demands upon youth in the areas of 
the language arts. Language is the coin for creative thinking as 
well as the currency for exchanging ideas. It produce dividends 
in our daily life. It is the means whereby our spiritual and moral 
values are passed on through literature from one generation to 
the next 

Because of his or her responsibilities for teaching leading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening, the teacher of languid arts is the 
person upon whom the success of the entire educational prc^am 
depends. This is a fact which curriculum workers in every area 
of knowledge must consider in their efforts to improve the quality 
of secondary and higher education.. For only as they build on basic 
communicative skills and cultural values can all high school teachers 
provide the best possible education for America’s youth. 





Appendix A.— Scope and Sequence Chart 
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Emphasis in Usage 
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Slate Curricalum Guides and Courses of Study in 
High School Language Arts Used in This Study 


Alabaiu Alabama Courm of Studff, Oradst l-lf, Montgomery, 

State Board of Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 8, 1964. 602 p 

I'l.ORiDa Sbtpmimcimii the Lan^uag* Aria. A Guid 4 to T$adun f« 

KindorgarUn T^x)ygh Qradt Twdm. Tallahassee, State 
Etepartment of Erfucaflon, Bulletin No. 34, 1948, 311 p. 

Indiana* Courm of Studg EngHoh for Gradeo 7-lt ia Indiana. 

Indianapolia, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Bulletin No. 167, 1946. 401 p. 

Iowa Communication Smioa English Gradts 9-10. Vol. 8, 1948, 

428 p.; and Ccmmuidcation Strits English Gradst 11-19. 
Vol. 9, 1948, Slip. Dee Moineai ^tate Department of 
Public Instruction, Secondary School Cooperatire 
Curricalum Program. 2 toIs. 

Martland Planning for Efftdim Looming, Languago Arts. Balti- 

more, State Department of Elducation lor the Superin- 
tendent’s Committiee on Curriculum Supervision, 1966, 

62 p. 

Minnwota A Guide for Ind^utHon in the Language ArU. Secondary 

School, Grades 7-12. St. Paul, SUte Department of 
Education, Curriculum Bulletin No. 18, 1956. 878 p. 

Missimippi A Suggeaiod Program of (^IConmuniottNon for Miooiotippi 

SehooU. Grades 1-12. Bulletin No. 189, 1958, 174 p.; 
and Commmnieation Seriee En^th Gradet 7-19. Bulle- 
tin No. 145, 1957. 164 p. Jackson, Stats Department 
of Education, Division of Instruction. 2 vols. 


Missotnu. 


NratABKA. 


Language Aria, Gsasrel BngUak. Ifissonri st Work on the 
PubUe Seboid Curricalum. ^ Jefferson City, State D»- 
partiasat of Education, Secondary Sch^l Seriea, 
Bulletin 8A, 1941. 424 p. 

SngUehforNebn^HigkSdioela. Oradea9-12. Suggs*- 
tiona for Four-Tear Program in High Schod EngUab. 
Unedn, Stete Department M PubUe Instractioa« Second 
Printing 1949. 129 p. 
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Niw Hamtceim 

N>w Jbkut, 
Niw ysxico 
N*w Yom 

Nobth Carouna 

North Darot* 
Orboon 

P»^NRTtVAKlA. . 

Sotmi Carouna 
South Dakota 
Utah.., 

VnuaNiA 


Program e/ SadUt Raeemmtmdad far PiiN4e SdbaNli 0 / 
HampMra, Gradm 7 U> li, Part II, SagHak. Con- 
cord, StRt* Board of EdocatloQ, Hh adltion, 1B8S. 
250 p. 

Grot^h—Langaago From Kit^srgarUn Tkrtu^ Rigk 
SthooL Tranton, . Stata DapartmcBt of Edaeation, 
School Bullotin No. 17. 1961. 168 p. 

Englitk, T fntatim GuuUs for Higk School T «oeW«. G radM 
9-12. Santa Fa, New Mexico State Board of Education, 
Bulletin No. 1, 1946; rarleed 1963. 212 p. 

S|fUo6«A Englith for Socomiarf School*. Gradee 7-12. 
Albany, The Univeralty of the State of New York Preae, 
1948; reprint of Syilabai In 1936, 299 p.; and EepUak ia 
lAe Senior High School. A Supplement to the SyUabue 
in Engliah. Albany, State ^ucatioD Department, 
1966. 199 p. 2 ToU. 

Langnag* Art* fa the Public SdiooU of North CaroUao. 
Gradee 1-12. Rakifh, State Department of Public 
InetructiOD, Publication No. 249. 2d edition prepared 
1946; reriaed 19»1. 810 p. 

EapUM Language Aria (Verbal CeataMtaiaaltoa), 
# Coaree of Studg (High School). Gradee ^12. Bie- 
marck, Department of PubUc ItMtmction, 1963. 89 p. 

Language Art* fw O«fo« Soeondarg School*. Gradee 7-12. 
1962, 86 p.; and Guide to Soeondarg Education in Oregon 
for Sehooi Year* igsSS7. 1966. 181 p. SaMm, State 

i Dcpartmeit of Education. 2 rob. 

A Count of Studg fa En^ith for th* Soeondarg SdteoU. A 
Pr og ree e Report. HaniebarK. CommonweeJth of Pum- 
ayi Tania, Department of Public Inetruction, BuBetia 
280, 1962 . 298 p. 

. South Carolina Sehoole Mag BulicHn, 1964- Qradee 7-11. 
Englioh Syllabus, p. ^-39; and SuggatHon* for the 
Teaching of Language Art* fa the Twe l ee Year Program, 
1946. 70 p. Cotiembia, State Department of Edu^ 
tlon. 2 

Language Arts Coaree ^ Studg for South DakoM High 
Sdtodl*, IH7, Sinth Year. Bnlletin 8Z, 47 p.; abo lor 
Tenth Year, Bulletin 8B, 47 p.; for EUaeenth gear. Bulletin 
8C, 44 p.; and for Twriflh Year, Bulletin 8D, 46 p. 
Pierre, State Department of Public Instruction. 4 rede. 

Langnage Art* Courm gf Studg for Soeondarg Sdtoele. 
Grades 7-12. ^ Lake (3ty, State Departromt of 
PubUc Inetraetion, 1947. 64 p. ^ 

. . Language Art* <n Qradaa Ona TMough Twelae. A T«tia> 
tive Oulda to Cuirlcelam [Derak^meot. Rkhmeed, 
Commonwealth of Vlrfinla State Board of Education, 
DieWon of Pnrdhaalnf and Prlntinf, (eol.^86, No. 7, 
1962. 212 p. 
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Appendix C 


Local Guides and Courses of Study in High School 
Language ^ts Used in This Study 


Alabama ; 

AlexaJider City 

Binnlof bAEB 


Chilton County. 


Homewood 

AmnONA: 

Glendale 

Praeoott.. 


AmxANBAS: 

Port Smith 

CAUr(»NiA: 

AJbuiy . 

BakerriWd -s „ . . 

Berinkj 


SpUabui for English Tcatksrt. Gradst i li Alexan- 
der City SebooU, 1963 12 p. 

English Dspartmsnt of Woodlavn High School. Out- 
line of couriM of itudy. n. d., 16 p ; Ju^Uor High 
School English. Couree of Study — Secondary. 
1349, a, p.; and Smior High School English. Courae 
of Study— Secondary. 1349, n. p, Birmingham 
Public Schools. 8 voU. 

CoMfSi of Stndp in English for Gndss $-It <» ChiUon 
Counip. Qanton, Chilton C-ounty Public Schools, 
n. d., 12 p. , 

Covrss of Study, English DtparimsnL Shades Valley 
High School, 1956. 53 p 

A Ttniatiss OulHns for English — Grades 9-lt. Gl«j- 
dale Union High School DUtrlct, 1966. 66 p. 

Course Outlines,' Junic^ High School English, Grades 
7-9. Prescott Junior High School, 1966, n. p.; and 
Carricalum Outlines for 195^-66. Grades 7-8-9. 
Prescott Public Schools, 1966. 8 p. 2 role. 

A Coures of Study for Junior High School Engli^ 
Grades 7, 8, 9. Fort Smith Public Schools, 1964. 

11 p. 


A TentaHse Guide for the Teaching of BngUek at Albany 
High School, Grades 8-12. Albany Unified School 
District, 1964. 86 p. 

ElngUek Departmeut Couree of Stady. Grades 9-12. 
East Bakersfield High Seb^, rsYlsed 1966. n. p. 

Ceiirse ^ Btudg <« BngHsk for Junior High Sthooie. 
B^keley Public Schools. 1946. 42 p.; and Couree ^ 
Studg hi EugUek — Senktr^Higk Sohoot. Bttkaloy 
Unified School Diatriot. 1962. 61 p. 2 wob. 
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CiLUTOKMU — ^^OooUnuftd 
El Dor*do County. . 

TTk* EngluM RAii*d Lanfuaf$ ArU Curriculum at 

El Dorado Count f Hifk SehooL Plaoemiia, El 
Cterado County Public Scbooki, 1954. n. j>. 

Praano 

Supplement to tke Senior HU/k Lanpuapr ArU Courms 
of Study, ^^rmao Unifiod School Diitrlct, 1956 

108 p. 

Lake County 

readUn# (A# La%gwi$4 Afti in Lak$ Com^. fart II. 
Gradoa 4'12. Lakeport, Laka County Schools, 
1952 250 p. ' 

Lonf B^ch 

Lan^na^ ArU in ihs Hi§k A Teo^A^'i 

Guide {ThudUe Edition). 1950. 174 p.; abo for 
Tenth Grade, 1951. 59 p.; for EUnenth Grade, 1961, 
77 p.; and Tm^/th Grade, 1951, 68 p. Lo&x B«^h 
Public Seboob. 4 vola. 

Loe Anfeke..-. . . . . 

TeniaHme Outline Courm of Study — B7 En^i^SociaJ 
StutUee 1951, 22 p.; and B$ Enyiioh-Social Stud- 
i«a. Publication No. SC-475, 1952, 42 p. Ixm 
A nfcba City Seboob Coiriculam DlTb^n. 2 rols 

Ljuwood. 

Courte of Study in ffn^tbA. 'Gradaa 9-12, plus 
"PubUe 8p<»kinc” and '•Drama I, H, III." L>ti- 
wood High Scbo<d, roi. I, 1956. n. p. 

MUI Vtllay 

Courm of Study, Er^Uek, TamalfMb Union Higb 
School Dbtrirt, 1956. 68 p. 

OakluKl„... 

... TTb Language ArU Guide, TMrd Program Repori. 
Gradee f-lt. Oakland Public Seboob, 1968 

268 p. 

Ormnt* County 

... Lonfuage ArU Guidei for Secondary Gradee 9~H 
Santa Ana, Ormnft County Seboob BuUetin 
Sarba No. II. No. S-1 (revbad) 1958 . 75 p. 

«|to AHo 

... Teaeher'e Guide frAEnyUek Lanyuaye ArU. Gradm 
7. 8, and 9. ^ab-Alto Unifiad School Dbtrict. 
n. d., n. p. 8 Tob. 

Paaadana. 

TJb ^HgUah-Soeial StuMm Program in tJb Faeadena 
Junior High Sdtoele. 1955, n. p.; and Lang- 
uage ArU Gaale for Children and Youth. Scope 
and Saqoanea Chart, K throofh Grada 14, n d 
Paaadana City Seboob, 

Saemneoto 

.. . Courm of Stadf in EngdUE for Grade Seeen, Junior 

C 

<$ ^ 

High Schoole. 1955, 96 p.; Grade Eight, 1965, 
78 p.; Grade Nhu, 1954, 61 p.; and Courm of 
Stmdf in EugIM i. Senior High SthaoU. 1966, 
81 p.; BngHak iX, 1955, 48 p.; En^ 4f. 1965, 
17 p.; SngHak tX, 1956. 42 p.; SngUok S7, 1955, 
46 p.; EugHak iZ, 1956, 18 p.; EugEA $X, 1955, 
86 p.; Miak 67, 1955, 68 p.; and BngUek 
IMerAmn aunty, 1949. 12 p. Sacramaato .City 
UnUbd Sebool Dbtrict. 12 rob. 
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C*Liro*iHA — Conttnueid 


Sm Pr«jd»oo Framtumk for S^cvndarp School Kn{^i*h. Protrem 

Report of Committee on CurrlcuJum Problenit 
in Secondary Enflieb. San Erandaco Unified 
^ School Diatrict, 1964 . 22 p. pJua cbarta. 

Santa Roaa Coutm o/ S/ad|r im En^uh. Gradea 7-9. Santa 

Roaa Junior High School, n, d„ p. 1-70. 

Stockton — S$ni^ High CarriraJaw Gatd# -/xaagao^ 

Artt. Stockton Public Schools, 1966. p. 1-70, 

Tulare County . Taiars Coaaty CooptraiiM Language Art* Gnid*. 

K through Grade 14. \lsalia, Tulare County 
Schools, 1949. 127 p. 

W oodland . . . . Oa/Iiaa of Coarss of Study for U« Soctmdary Schools. 

Wbodland Union High School District, 1968, 
p. 1-46. 

C anal ZONB (tbb) — Coarsa of Study ia LlNsolara oad Usogs for English 


10. Curriculum Monograph No. 10, 1963» S8 
p.; Coam of Study ta Liisraturs and Composition 
for English ll. Am^iea and Aatcruma Lifs ta 
Ltlsrolare oad Coaipoathoa. Corriculum Mono- 
graph 16 A, 1962, 21 p.; and Cparss of Study ta 
Lilsraiurs and Composition for En^ish It. Oar 
English Hsritags <a Song and Story. 1962. 
26 p. Canal Zone Government Diviaion of 
Schools. S vols. 

CoU)RADO: 

C-olorado Springs Carriealaia OtUiins and Courss of Study of ths 


Dtpartmsnt of English. Junior High Schools, 
1966, 19 p.; and CarrisaJam OuiUns and Courss 
of Study of ths Drparimsnt of English. Colorado 
Springs High School, 1964, 16 p. Colorado 
Springs Public Schools. 2 Tok. 

Denver A Program in hStglish: A Guids for T sashing ths 

Languags Arts KinisrgarUn Through Grads It. 
Denver Public Scbook, 1968 . 402 p. 

Longmont — Our En^ish Program, K-lt. Longmont Public 

Schook, 1966. n. p. 

Pueblo Instrueiional Guids for Tsachsrs of Pas6lo Pahlic 

High Schools — Dspartmsnt of English. Pueblo 
Publie Schook, 1962. 102 p. 

Connkticut: 

E^*rten Oars* of Study — Grades iO-it. Department of 

En g lt a h , Darien Public Schook, n. d. 6 p. 

Hertford Courss ijf Study in EngUsh, Oradst 10-lt. Hsit* 

ford Poblic Sdiook, revised 1954. 86 p. 

Stretford • Engli s h Count of Study. Grades 10-18. RegHah 

« Depertmuat, Strstford High School. 1964. n. p. 

^•^povt Coaret ^ Study fo EngH^ Ltmguugo. Stsplae 

ffigh Sdiool. B. d. 84 p. 
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DiUWA^: 

WUiWngton Guiding Lmming in th« S^sondary SdtooU—EnglUk 

Drpartmeni — 7tk Grad*. "Growing Up." 1954, 


1 

f 

20 p.; ‘‘American Tradition*." 1964, 20 p.; 
~~Slh Grad*. "People Prom Many Landa." 
1964, 18 p.; "Man Aa a Worker.” 1964, 13 p.; 
— 9(A Grad*. "America in Story.” 1964, 18 p.; 
— 10(h Grad*. "Living Aa a High-School Per- 
aon." 1954, 16 p.; — llfh Grad*. "America 

Interpreted Through American Literature.” 
1954, 20 p .; — Itik Grad*. , “Unlveraal ElenMo^ 
in Human Nature.” 1964, 21 p.; "EngUah life 
Interpreted Through EngUah Literature.” 1964, 
18 p.; "Cooperative Living.” 1964, n. p. 

wamington Public Schoola. 8 vola. 

Dmtiuct 09 Columbia 
(Thb): 

Wuhington 

to th* TtaMng of EngliA. Qradw 7-12. 
^e Diatrict of Columbia Board of Education, 
1946. 326 p. 

Florida: 

Dade County 

Langyuigt Art* Curriculum Guide. Gradea 7-12. 
Miami, Dade County Schoola Curriculum Bulletin j 
No. 6, 1961, pp. 1-134. 

GsOROIa: 

Atlanta 

Riehmond County 

Growth in English: A Guid* for T*aeh*rs. AtlanU 
Community High Schoola, 1963. 168 p. 

Suggested Carricuian* Retision (TerUati**) English. 
Junior High School Committee, 1966, 41 p.; and 
English Curriculum for Senior High SehooU in 
Richmond Countg. 1966. 41 p* AuguaU, Rich- 
mond County Board of Educ^^n. 2 vole. 

Ha wan: 

^Honolulu. _ - - --- - 

Language ArU Guid*. Gradea 7-12. FIrat Progreaa 
Report, Univeraity High School, Univeralty of 
HawaU, 1966. 169 p. 

IxxiNOii; 

Chicago.. 

Teaching Guid* for th* Language Arto—Presehoel 
through Junior College. Chicago PubHc Schoola, 
1966. 103 p. 

Jaekaonville 

Genered Outline of the English Cmrrieuluns, Jadtson- 
eilt* High School. Gradea 9-12. n. d., n. p. 

Maywood 

English. Gradea 9-11. Proviao Townahlp High 
School. 1966. n. p. 

Imnana: 

Gary 

Oral and Written Language. An Outline of Funda- 
mentala for Gradea 7 Through 12. 1966, 90 p.; 
and Language Arts Outline. Ondaa 7-8. 1946, 
22 p. Gary Pubtte Sdioda. 8 Ttda. 
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I A-^<y&tfaiued 
IndUApoUa 


Lebuion.^. 

lAUbawaka. 


KANSAt; 

SaUba. 


KaNTTJcrr; 

Covinfton. 


Lotiisvllk. 


Louoiana: 

New OrleeiH. 




. Tk4 Lanffuoft Art$: A TtniaHwt Guid* for Tmukon. 
Junior High School Grad^ 7 and 8. Corriculum 
Bulletin No. 86, 1966, 219 p., plua Appendix; and 
Tkt Languac* Arte: A TorOatin Guido for Toaekoro. 
Senior High School: P, 10, II, It. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 36, 1965, 122 pT, plua Appendix. 
Indianapolia Public Scboola. 2 vola. 

Lebanon High School Courte of StuAg for Grade$ 7-It. 
Engliab Department, 1966. 18 p. 

Ouilinet and Suggetiione for the Teaching of SngUeh, 
GradM 7 and 8. Miahawaka Junior High School, 
1964. n. p. 

Reeieed Coureea of Studf-^CommunloaHee Arte. 
Saline Se<x)ndary Schools, 1953. n. p. 

Outline of O^ecNaea and Couree of Studg of 9th, 
lOih, nth, ami Itth Grade Englieh. HolmM 
High Sehooia, 1947. n, p. 

TentatUe Courte of Studg, En^ieh, Junior High 
SekooU. Bulletin2, Parti, 1946, 206 p.:£ng{tsA, 
Senior High Scho(dt. Bulletin 2, Part 2, 1946, 
174 p.; and Englith—Chari of Baeie SkiBe, PupQ 
AefieUiet, and Knowledge in English for Junior , 
and Senior High Sdutole, Gradee 7-12. Carrico- 
lom Bulletin 2, Supplement A, 1949, Reiwint 
1966, 11 p. LooiavllJa Public Sehoob. I Tole. 

Couree of Shidg in ffnpUaJk for the PubUe High 
Sehoolt of New Orleaue. New Oiieane Pablle 
Scboola, 1946. n. p. 


Anni: 

UwiatOB Englieh Couree of Studf. Gradee 9-11. LowtelMi 

EUgh School, 1964. n. 

Bearboreath Language Arta Program. Qradaa 1-18. Searbor- 

Mfh School Departmant, 1961, 188 p. 

School Union 9§ Secondarg Coune of Studg. Pbma- 
tic High School, Sonthweid Harbor; ICoant 
Deeert High Schod, Northeaat Harbor, 1968. 
14 p. 

Habtland: 

Anne Arandd County.. Tentatiee (^uree in banguage Aria in (he Eleeenih 

Grade. Annapoiia, Anne Arundel County PubUe 
Sefaoob, 1966. 108 p. 


Southweet Harbor, 
Northeaat Harbor. 


Baltimore County, 


A TentoHee Comte of Studg (n BngHth for Grade 
to. 1948, 127 p.; Grade It. 1968, 209 p.; 
Grade It. 1960. 180 p. Townon, HalHiaaia 
County Pubtte S^eoh. 8 role. 


,’S 
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Mabtlahd — C ontlaaed 

Montgomery County.. Enf^i»k Languagt Arte, A Quid*. Sttmlk Grate. 

Bulletin No. 129, 1966, 186 p.; EHgm Grate. 
Bulletin No. 180, 1966, 112 p.; and NiiUh Grate. 
Bulletin No. 181, 1966, 128 p. Rockville, 
Montgomery County PubHe Sdioob. 8 vola. 

Prince George's C^ounty. A Guide for tiu Seuior Sdeooi LUerahtre Pro- 
gram in Language Arte. Grades 10, 11, 12. 
Upper Marlboro, Prince George’s County Public 
Schook, 1966. 180 p. 

Washington County CurricrUum DmeUrpment Program, Language Arit. 

Grades 1-12. ."Working Tc^etlwr In the Schools 
of Washington County." Hagerstown. Wash- 
ington County Public Schools, 1966. 218 p. 


MAgSA CHUa irrTS: 

Concord SgUabue and Time DitiribuHon for the Engliek 

Courem, Oradm 9-19. Concord BUgh School, 
1966. n. p. 

Everett PfrUn Junior HigA Sefcod EngiUk. Grades 7, 8, 

9, Pariin junior High School, 1966. n. p. 

Framingham Lartguage Arte Teaekm^e Guide — Gradee l-li. 

Framingham PubHc Sdtools, 1968. n. p. 

Milton. Currietdwm Guido, RngWah Currieohim tor Junior 

and Senior High Schools. Milton PabUe Schoob, 
revised 1964. 86 p. 

Newtonviiie Dopartmeni of BngHeh — Couree of Shidg, Orates 10, 

11, 19. Newton High Selmd, n. d.. n. p. 

Sprlngfidd Guide for the l^udg of BngBeh. Grade 7 through 

Grade 12. Sfuringfisld PubOe Schoob, 1966. 

86 p. 


I 


1 


■ 

! 

i 

I 
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IfiomoAN: 

Battie Creek 


Birmingham 


Pearborn. 


TentaHee Guide for TeoMng Language Arte SkUle, 
Kindergarien Throng Grade 19. 1949, n. p.; 
Junior High Seelat Sludiee and BngUA Program 
for 7th Grade, Mk Grade, and Mh Grade. 1962, 
n. p.; and Introindten ta 10th Grade Language 
and Literatnre. 1968. 146 p. Battie Creek 
PoUie Schoob. 8 rain. 


Cowes of Stmdg OtOHnee. Grades 7-9. Language 
Arts Departinent, Birmingham Joalor High 
School, 1966| n. p.; Cowes tf Stndg OuMnee. 
Grades 9-12. En^bh Departmoit, Rnninghsm 
Senior High School, 1966. 17 p. 2 eob. 


BtigUeh Cnrrieedem 
Gradee. Dearborn 
n.1p. 


Malgrial, lOlh, 11th, I9th 
High StiMob, 1956. 


■ [ Mi 


I At . V . 
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Micbioan — Cktntinued 
Grand Ra[dds 


Groase Point. 


lonla. 


Ealamaaoo. 


Suggni04SiudifGuideforGradt7inUnUG0ograpkt 
and Englitk. EnglUk^CiHa for Grad$ 9. 1954, 
69 p.; CowM of Studp in Englu^ Gradn 10 
wid 11. 19U| 66 p. Grand I^idda Public 
Schools. 2 yob. 

Junior Sigh School Englitk — Grades ?Ak 7B, 8 A, 
SB, 9A atul 9B. n. d., n. p.; Senior High SehoiA 
Englith—IV R, V R. VI R; IV. V, VI. VII. 
VIII. n. d., n. p. GrcMse Point Public Seboob. 
2 vob. 

OtUUne of EngUih Count of Studg—Gradet Seten 
to Twehe, Inelutite. Ionia High School, 1966. 
n. p. 

ExperimenUd Rnouroe Quid* in Junior High School 
EngUth. Grades 7 through 9, 1949, 26 p.; 
Retouret Guidt in Englith III and IV. Grade 
10. 1961, 16 p,; EngHth V and VI. Grade 11, 
1961, 24 p.; and Speech I and II. Gradee 11 
and 12. 1966, 86 p. Kalamaaoo Public Schoob. 
4 vob. 


MiFfNBSOTA: 

Duluth.. 


Minneapolb 


A Guidt for Intirutiion in the Language Arts for 

Duiuth Senior High Schoolt. Duluth Senior 
High Schoob, n. d. 172 p. 

... CtuTtMlnm Gmidt—Englith and Social Siudiet, 
Grade* 7, t, 9. 1961, 18 p.; Communieation. 
A Guide to the TeaMng of Speaking and Writing. 
Gradee 1-12. 1968. 117 p.; and Language Arte 
I* the EdMcaHonal Program. Grades 10-12. 
Senior High Schoob, TMcher Edition. 1964-66. 
46 p. IfinnMpolb Public Seboob. 8 vob. 

Mimnnm: 

Gulfport Count ^ Stnitt—EngUik^ Gradee 9~1$. Gulfport 

City Scbo<ds, n. d., n. p. 

Mmouu: 

Brentwood A Handboek te Longue^ Arfe— SpesMag, WriHng, 

LitUning, end Handmittng. Grades K timragh 
12. Bmtwood PubUe Seboob. 1968, 161 p. 

Outline ef Content bi the Program tf Gradee TS. 

Bulletin No. 94, 1964, 109 p.; Beperiencm in the 
language AHe. WngUek I and II (Rreehman). 
Bolletia No. 71, 1949, 76 p.; WngUek III and 
IV iSepkomare). Bulletin No. 74. 1949, 61 
P-; nd WngUek V and VI (Junior). BuOettn 
No. 77. 196 (Lt 77 p. Kansas City PuMleSebools. 
4wols. 


SptinfiMd.. 


Ibfii i b I s ofi i afs Afle. Sorior High School LsvsI. 
Ondss 9-11. Springllsid PubUe Seboob Bul- 
MIb No. i. me. 96 p. 
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Mimoitbi — Continued 

St. Loub Art# Arta — En^iA—Bigh Stkoei, Gndu 

IX, X and XL Tkt Saint Laui$ PubUe Sckaol 
Journal Coime of Study Series No. 18, Vol. 4, 
No. 4, 1948, 104 p.; Languaga Art# Ar#e— A 
CouTOt of Sludg in E!ngHA LUaraturt for High 
StkaoU. Tk« Safni Louio PMie Sdtooi Journal 
Courses of Study SeriM No. 80, Vol. 6, No. 6, 
1949, 87 p.; Longuago Ari$ Area — A Count 
of Study <s Eoorydag Englisk for Bigi Sokoelt, 
Tht Saint Louit Publie School Journal Course# 
of Study Series No. 85, Vol. 6, No. 1, 1960, 48 
p.: end Csrrfrsiem Guido in EngNok, Gradm 
l~P. Experiments! Edition. St. Louis PubUe 
Schools, 1954. 59 p. 4 vole. 

Nibbssks: 

flaring Junior Bigh St^ool Englioh. Gering Publie School 

System Curriculum 1954 RsTfsed Course of 
Study, n. p.; end Bigh Sdtool En^iok, Longuagt, 
Social Siudiot. Grsdes 9-12. Gerisf PubUe 
School System Curriculum 1954 Revised Course 
of Study, n. p. 2 vote. i 


Nsvada: 

R«iu> Course of Study. EngUsh Depsrtment, Reno High 

School, 1958. n. p. 

NlW HaMPSHIBB; 

Nsshus Juuiof Bigh School Eufttsh Curriculum. Grsdes 

7-9. 1958, 18 p.; end Senior Bigh School En^Uh 
Couroo, 1954, 21 p. Nsshus Publie Sdioob. 
2 vote. 

Niw Jbmbt: 

Audubon Junior Bigh School En^ioh Course gf Study. 

Grades?, 8.9. Revteed 1954,n. p.jsnd Audutem 
Bigh School Couroo of Study. Grsetes 10, 11, 12. 
Revised 1954, n. p. Audubon PubUe Schools. 
2 vote. 

NaWABK A FUxUtio Courm of Study in Bn^ioh. Bmior High 

Schod. Newsrk PubUe Sehods, 1951. n. p. 

Naw Mnuoo: 

Hobbs - Uxnguago Aria Count of Study— Soeandary Oradtt 

9, 10, II, li. Hobbs Muntdpel 8eho<^ 1954. 

162 p. 

Roswril Course of Studit—BugUBt Louguagt ArU. Grsdes 

7-12. Roeweli PubUe Schools, 1966. a. p. 

Nsir You: 

Ithscs.. AeperteueM lu tike Loufuage Arfs. Couno of Study, 

Scoonth Orado. Ithses PuUie Spools, 1964, 
124 p. 

Ksnmon Pruetieal Bngttik J, II, III sad Boudm Bn^Uh. 

Kmauoto Bsalor High Sduml* « a fl M d 1666. 
a.f. dvob. 
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Niw Yoee— Contlna^d 
N«w York Cit 7 

CoRfse of in Sn§liak^p4t^ Languogi Ari» 

for Sonior Hinh SekooU. Board of Education of 
the Gty of New York, Curriculum BoUatin No. 
12, 1966-66 Series, 100 p. 


EngUtk Lanffnoff$ ArU: Qradae 7-S-9. Board of 
, Education, City of New York, Curriculum Buns' 
tin 1956-66 Series, No. 11, 112 p. 

Nyack. 

Tho Lanffnoffo Ari* Program fa Ngodk Jaafor oad 
Sonior Hifit SekooU. Grades 7-12. 1966. 91 p. 

Rochester. 

High SetuHtl SngiUh. Grades 9-18. Curriculum 
Department, Board of Eduadon, 1968. n. p. 

North Carolina: 
Roanoke Rapide. 

EnglUk Dopaiimeni Cowott of Stndg. Gr^m 7-12. 
Roanoke Rapids Junior-Benior High School, 
1961. 44 p. 

Ohio: 

Akron,. 

1 

. SngUtkj ColUga Proparaiorg. Gradae 9-10. Akron 
^bUc Sclwoia, 1962. 79 p. 

77k« BngHth Longnage ArU, Oradm 7-8-0. Akron 
PubUo Schools, Publication No. 119, 1967. 160 p. 

Cindnnati. 

- Course of Stndg — EapRsA. 'Gradm 9-12. Gn- 
dnnad Public Schools Curriculum Bulletin No. 
196,1966. 142 p. 

ClaTeland 

EngUtk AetMig OniUnm, Gradm f, 8, $. 1966. 

Gavriand Haighte. 

49 p. 

. Junior mgk Sdioei TontaHoo Courom of 8hidp» 
Sn(^M. ClsTriand HMghts PubUe 8efao<^ 
1962. 27 p. 

EuaHd 

. ToutMng Guido— Eng^oh Studioo—Grodoo l(ht§. 
Eudid Publie 8clu>oto Cuirieulum BuUadn No. 
17, 1964. 96 p. 

Ironton 

. EngiM'Comoo of Study, Qrodm 8-18. Ironton 
High Sebool,4964. 104 p. 

Mount Yarnon. 

Cmtss of Study- JayWsh. Grades 7-12. Mount 
Vernon Oty Schools. 1968. 1» p. 

Sandusky... 

. CourooofStudo—Englioh, Grades7-8. Sandusky 
Junior High School, 1966. n. y. 

Shakar Haig fats 

. Couroo of Shtdt—BngHok. Oradas 7-9. Shaker 

Haights Jnidor High School, 1966. 10 p. 

^ ' 

Toungrtown 

. A TndaUoo Couroo of Sltuily <u BngMok. Oradas 
7-9. TtranfMown PuUie Schools, 1948. 141 p. 

OKLA»aiAi 

Tulsa 

. TIu Lmtfutgo Atio in Sooondoro Bdkoob. Oradas 
7-lt. Tulsa PubUe SduMl^ 1988. 806 p. 
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Orbqon: 

EofMM nu S^>eiai LMm§ P r ofnm . GndM 1-12. Eug«n« 

PubUc ScbooU, 196S. 24 p. 

Portland.. An OfwmiP of Twtiflk Or^ Twelfth 


Grade EncUah C<wunlt^. 1949, 18 p.; Sufptt- 
Hont for RmMi^ Btpor^im in fleee wlA Grodt 
Eng^k. 1945, rertaad 1961, 62 p.; Sopkomort 
SnppkmunL A P rogrtm Roport Frxm tfu 
Sopl^mor* Bn^i^ ComnMo*. 1964, 43 p.; 
r«o«6«^« GnUt, Lengnag* Arta-SedsI ^udin. 
Ninth Grade, n. d., 45 p. Porttand Public 
Scfaook. 4 rola. 


Sakm A Gnido to tk$ Langmgt Arti Program. Grad«7 9 

Parrish Jonior Hi(h Set^l, 1958 . 26 p. 

Pbiwstlvanu: 

Bethlehem Proirram ^ Shtdy in Longuagt Arto end En^uh for 

Junior and Sonktr Hi^ SekooU. Bethkhem Pub- 
lic Schools ElnfUsh CohieoIoBi IKt^lies, 1948. 
79 p. idos 87 pace appwdix. 

Erie Actuating Bn^iok. Qradea 7-12. The School 

DUtriet of the CSty of Erie, 1947. IW p. 

Lansford Conroo of Stndp, Bn^iok, Lai^ord Junior High 

School, Lansford S^c^r H%h S^ool. 1951. 
Rey. 1966, n. p. 

Monongahela Course ^ &udg for tko Cnrrienbm of iko Sonior 

Eigk BtJoooL ^npKdk. Monmigshda Public 
Schools. 1966, pp. 71-122. 

Philadeiphis A Guido to Iko Vm and Appro eiation of EnglUk 

Graitoe7-18. PhUadaij^iia PuUle S^o<^ 1950. 

181 p. 

Swarthmore Swarthmoro High Sokool SfOshns; BngUak. Grsdes 

7-12. Swarthmore High SdKxd, I960, n. p. 

WUkiittburc . Couroopf &u^ end OtdUnopfCmr ienlum in Bn^iih. 


Senidl mch Sctawl. 19S. Wi p.; Course of 
Skodg end OuUlm of Currienimm in Bn^iA. 
Jonk>r Hif^ School. Oradoe T-f, 1968, 103 p 
2 roio. 


Yeadon Comnoo^&mdginWi^iRA, Gradaa7-18. Ywdon 

School DisMet. 1961, §0 p. 

York Course of Sfu# fa B n fRok -Bonier Bigk 8c' d. 

^ OradaslO-12. WiffiaiBFWin Senior H^B cl.x> 1. 
1964, n. p. 

South Cab<xjna: 

Chsfaar CurrfauliMi OtfoeUeoa end Aimt ^.jOfaiiir i?if8 

' SohooL Eb^. OTades7-12. 

Fkmoce Curriouhnn BuBoHn, BngH ek Do pakm m d . Qfodm 

7-12. 190, 47 p. 
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South Dai^a; 

Aberdeen A GiMtfw TtaMn§ ih* Lanffuagt Ari$ Program in 

Jtti^or High 'S^teol. ,1966, 175 p.; A Ouidt for 
Ttaehing Lar^uag* Artt Program t* Sanior 
High StkooL 1966. 201 p. 2 tcJa. 

Mitchell A Quid* for Languor Aria, KindwgarUn-Grada Ji. 

Mltcbell Public Scbooli, 1964. 120 p. 

Sioux Fall*.. Courm of Study in En^Uh. Waahington High 

School, 1966. S4 p. 

Tg.N'KSBSEi; 

Chattanooga Tontatioi Outtina — N^ntk Grodo CoNgaagt Art*. 

Chatta(K>oga PubUe Seboois, 1964, n. p. 

Fayette County Lamguagt Ana—Ondm 1 through If. Somervilk, 

Fay^te County SdKwla, 1968. n, p. 

Green County.... TmU^o Program of W»k te L 4 tnguag« Aria. 

Grade* 1-12. GreeiTlDe, Grem County Depart- 
* meot of PuWe Itetraetkm, 1964. 186 p. 

Humphreya Coun^ Languaga ArU M Hmmphraga Comttg PuhUo 

SAaoia. Waaerty, Humphreya County Cum«i- 
lum Der^pment Pn^ram, 19^. 70 p. 

Memphk Cauraa of Study fa Languaga Aria. Grades 7-12, 

Memphia City Seboob, 1968. n. p. 

Putnam County CurrieuiuM Guidt for Languaga Arta. CookeriUe, 

Putnam Coon^ Seboob, 1966. 94 p. 

Sbdby County f Couraaa of Study for Sn^iah (Gradaa 9-li). Mem- 

phb, SbMby County Seboob, Shelby County 
Board of Education, n. d. 110 p. 

Texai: 

Lioing and Laughing. A Languaga ArU Program for 

Gradoa Baaan, Bigid, Hina. Corriculiun Bulletin 
No. Jill, 1948, 224 p.; ud lAoing and LaugMng. 
A Languaga Arta Prelum for Grada Saoan. 
Curriculum Bulletin No. Jlld-7, 1949, 269 p. 
Austin Public SdxKda. 8 eob. 

^^•Daa Languor Aria for Soeeniary SrAooia. Dallas 

InikpeiMeBt Sehotd Dbtriet Oirrleulura Gold*, 
CnitieahuB BuDstin Smiee 196S. 116 p.; and 
Languaga Arta fra S a e a niary Sdaaata. Dallas 
IiH^Miidant Sdieol Dbtriet Rseooros Materials, 
ConkehuB Bulletin tebe 1968. 246 p. 2 vob. 

HbUud I^rk. rmifwefs Arta in tha Saoondary Sekoata. Dallas, 

^Htflilaiid Park PubHe Sehet^ 1948. 146 p. 

A PsMn CurHonbm GmUa for Langungo Arto. 

LevuBead PoMe SduMb- Seetmdwy BuBetin, 

B. d. IM p. 

A r ie wi i efi ii f i i i Pyepmi for Omdo Elooon. 

OmkaAam Bulletin No. 611, 1947, 288 p.; and 
A GMMMntiMien P ro g ra m fhr €hoio IVsIie. 
CtuitaulM i BuBbIIb No. tit, 1847, 841 p. 
.OnufiPiAibBeMB MuokL 

7 ' ' . • - 
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T>xai — C oDttnu«d 

Port Arthur A CtortoJimi Onidt /or Lanfitat$ ArU tm tkt 

Steondary SekooU, Or*dw 7, 8, and 9. 1954, 
94 p.. 1S8 p., 112 p.; and A CMrr4cKiitM Guid* 
for Longuefft Atit in iMs Smiondar$ StkooU. 
OradM 10, 11. and 12. 1964, 142 p.. 89 p., and 
177 p. Port Arthur Indapendent School DUtrirt. 
6 vola. 


San Angvlo SnglUk Currtcminni Shtdim. Oradta 7-8 and 9. 

1956, 165 p., 116 p.; and Hi§k School Engliik 
Ci^riadwm Studicc. Grada 10. 11. and 12 . 
1956. D. p. San Anfalo Public Schoola. 6 Tola. 

San Antonio Comrtc of Shtdf fm EnfHMk VII. A Sooitsa Book 

for Teacban of EnfUah VII. Senior SchooU of 
San Antonio. 1947. 121 p. 

Tyler A readker** Guide for SmmdatTf Enfilieh. Tyler 

Public Schools, 1956. 28 p. 

Wichita Falla A Comas of Sittdp in En^itk. Grade Ten, First 

Semeeter; Grade Etoven, First SemMter. Wichita 
FaUs PubUe Schools, 1951. 6 p. 

Utah; 

Bos Elder County Tmckint the Lan^nofe Arie in the Secondary School. 

Grades 7-9. 1954, n. p.; GradM 10, 11, 12, 1954, 
n. p. Brigham City, Box Elder County Public 
Schools. 2 TOls. 

Salt Lake City A G«4ds lo AcHeiHee 4a Junkn" High School EnyliA. 

Grades 7-9. 1958, n. p.; and A Guide io AcHri- 
Hee 4a EnyUeh, Speech, Jonmalism and DramaHee. 
Grades 10-12. 1961, n. p. Salt lAke City 
Public Schools. 2 rols. 


VHtMOKTr: 

IdontpeUer English SyQabme. Qndm 8-12. Montpelier High 

School. 1946, Revised 1960, n. p. 

Vatouaa: 

Alnandria Coarse of Study 4a EnglM. Grades 9-12, idus 

Mectives. Aiszandila Public Seboob. 1961, re- 
vised 1954. n, p. 

Aiiington County Tentatkm Ine^ncUonal Guide for Langnaye Arte. 

Grades 1-12. Arlington, ArUngton County Pub- 
Ue Schools, 1954. Ill p. 

Esnisonburg Langnege Arte CwrrieeUnm Guide. Gradss K-12. 

Harrisonburg Qty Sduads. Vtd. 1, No. 1, 1964. 
120 p. 


Prtnes WnUsm County. Lcmgnage Arte Guide. In the Atms of Reading and 

Writing. Gradea S-12. Manaawa, Prinea WQ- 
Unm County. Vd. 1, No. 2; Supidemont to 
Vol. 1, No. 1, 1964, 62 p. 

Rlehaaond JbfHat Deperiment Csarass e/3fadg. (hadest-U. 

ThoBMJ«immBIgliS«lMwl.l9B, u.p. 
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WaSHTKOTOM: 

B^Ungham .. Omrm of i* Bn^Uk. Bmdot ffifh School, 

Gradw 10-12. BcUinchan High School, 19S8 
49 p 

Bren^rton Irutnutianal OulUits for tks Lrtmfofi Art*. Grade* 

1-12. Language Art* Commits, Bren^rton 
School Dtatrict 100-C, 1964. n. p. 

Longrlew. Currtnl Cmrimdmm Proetie$»—T%t Languagt Art*. 

Robert A. Long High School, Longriew Public 
School*, 195S. n p. 

fiwttle.. A Plan in Uu Lamfna^ Arit, Grads Saoon. 

1962, 29 p.; Grad* Si^M. 1962, S9 p.; Grade 
N'ins. 1961, 21 p.; Grad* Ten. 1961, 27 p.; 
Grads Elmtn. 1962, 80 p.,* and GoK Plan* /or <A* 
Lanfuoffs ArU. A PUnMd Seqtuaee from Grade* 
Seven through Twdv*. 1964. 187 p. Seat^ 

K Public Schools. 6 Tob. 

Sunnyald* £a#R«A— Laagaap* Art* Quids. Grade* 1-12. 

Sunnjraide Public Schoob, 1966. n. p. 

W*rr Vreorma: 

Huntington. HunHn0ou Bi^k School Coara* of Siud^. n, d.; 

n. p. 

Randolph County- . . Coare* Shady— Hlpfc School ffapHeh. Grade* 

7—12. vESkina, Randolph County Secondary 
Schoob, n. d., 69 p. 

WacONMK: 

Appleton Coareea la Grades 10-12. Appleton 

PubUe Schoob, 1966. n. p. 

Ashland ffa^lah Courts of 8^§. Gradee 7-12 Ashland 

I High School, n. d. a. p. . 

Beaew-Dam.- Bsatsr Dam Hi§k Sekool Cwrisml^ Conrtm ^ 

IbgUah Courae of Study, n. d.; p. 6-22., . 

OraMi Bay Jaibor HitAr-^Lernguats Am Currleahmi. Qndm 

7-9. 19tt, iL p.; and Stuio r Hitk^Lougmugs 
ArU (karrUiUum. Oradea 10-li. 19M. n. p. 
teob. 

^ Croaaa Ouidts for O* TeoeMap sf Umguagt ArU. Grades 

1-12. n. d. a. p. 

Mtnitoiroe A Ouidt M TsadtUf of EufUtk la tks SeeeaA 

Grads. 1966, 16 p.; Grade. 1966, 12 p.; 

NiuA Grads. ItU, 26 p.; and 4 Gmids for fJhe 
reoeUap of SuflUh (JReara) fo Oe Bsuior Hifk 
SehooL 1966, 91 p. Baoimdary Laaguca Axta 
ComndMaa. ICanHoirae PahBa 4 troia. 

UHwaiikM « A L ibralma Pragrt a u. Oradaa 9 and 10. IIS. 

* waukaa PalSe SAoeb ChtnlaBhua Bdlattn. toI. 


m. No. 1, 1946, 29 p. 
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Wisc«»*iH — C<»Unued 

Shorewood Engli^ Cowm Gr»d*i fr-12 R«Tl«»d 1»49, 

n. p. 

Wausau of Studf tn tJu Arts, Kirnderparira 

Ikroufk High Sekool. 1956, 86 p.; Couth of 
Study in Enflitk — Waumu Ju^or High School 
Orad« 7-9. 1952 , n. p.; and Comrya of Siudy- 

Enffluh Dtpartmynt — Soidor High SAocd. 1962 
n. p. Wausau Public Sehook. 8 Tols. 

Whj efiah Bay rcmraf of Study of tk« WhUtfitk Bay EngHsk Dwpart- I 

Grad«7-12. lUl. 91 p. 


\ 
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Appendix D 

Additional Bulletins on the Teaching of English 


ARIIuNA: 

rhcwnlji^ - 

F amUf Lif^ A unit in ninth frsde English outlliM*d 

for cUssroom dsvelopn^t. Exhibit H, 1. 

rwTised 1M», 10 p.; Rsodis#, TaUdn§, smdl Writing 
abomi C<trwm%, A unit In ninth grsd* English oat- 
lined for dsMToom de^^pment. Exhibit H, 
Item 2 , Rst. 1960, 12 p.; BmOMnf gtnoned 
VaJeet, A unit In 9th grsde Engtish out£}#d for 
dessroom der^jw»*t. ExhdUt H, Item 8, 
1960, U p.; FrUndMp and R&tmtmm, A unit in 
10th grsde Ei^Ush outlined for olsesr\x>ni dev^- 
opment. ExhiWt H, Item 4, 1949, 8 p.; Ugfmp 
tfiik TotwwM/, A amt in tilth grsc^ Englhh <wt- 
UmKl for dssffoora d^Wopnmnt. Exhibit H, 
Item 6, 1949, 8 p.; in LiMtJdng, Report 

of clM 0 t>om scUrltke, Exhibit /, 1960. n. p. 
Phoenix Union High Sefaoola snd Phoenix College 
6 Tok. 

LAuroEKU: 

Fresno 

k TmtA Sn^iA SkOla. Ftmao CHy Schools, 

1964, 89 p. 

Long Besdi 

Tkt Vmp Snpmim PmpiL A Hsndbook for the 

Jnnior High School Teeeb«. 1966. 82 p,; Tk« 
Snp«^ Pupil. A Hsndbook for the Senior 
High S<^>ol Ikedi^. 1966, 88 p.; JmrmaUtm 
f» <As Jtoker &A00L 1962, 29 p. Long 

Bes^ PnlAe SeiMok. 8 eok. 

Los Aofaks 

iMtnuiitmel Guidffor Tmdduf SpMmp to J«$kor 

and Senior Hiph SekooL Carricuhim Ehv^on 
PobHtttimi No. SC 461, 19tt, 88 p.; Amertomi 
StiffMftoiw for BmridmumL Pobllce- 
tioQ No. 4 ^, 1950 rerksd ed,, M p. Los Angles 
City School Districts, 2 rok. 

PMsdsas- 

Stodf Oreep Rtpori *■ e • Core Curriemlum, 

Pits dsns (3ty Scbook Sommer Conference 
"BMicSkflk In the Coatoat Subject,” 1968, 71 p. 

FbOBIDA: 

Ttlhhiie 

'Trewysat, BUache and Burton, Dwight L. Tkn$ 

PtrmmM .PhiMimi to Tsoektog Hipk School 
AiflM. floddn Steto UidwHitty, School of 
KdueatioB, 1968, 26 p. 
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SpfincMd. 


Top*ka. 


LocmuNA; 

Roof* 


JftekKn. 


Niw Mmoo: 


Nbv Y<*k: 
Albany > 


N«« York City.-. 


OUOCM: 

PortlaDd. 


Gmiim ^ Cmri^hm HUQ< 4 i 

School CurrieuliuB Profram, BuliHln _ ^ 
1960, 181 p. (Wte»Q«ln CooparatlT* Ed«eali»i^| 
PlaBain* ProfTMi, BuUottn No. I, JuiB*ry 
R»p»int»d with partntaion by tb* nUM^ r 
iLry Scbod Currtculam Profraa m 
SariM A, No. 61, DUnola Seoo&da^ S<^4i 
Currlmlan Profra® BuU^ln No. 8J 


am 


0«idM far Oral artd WriOrm C 

Kamau SaeowSory SahooU. Id print., 19®, I' 
p.; SayptWad Shairdardt 4* Cowpaailioa ibr 
St^roal Sa^ak. StataoMOt by a oo mmltt aa a 
Kfrrf AjBodatloD of T tacbar i oi 
on U» contlnalty batwaan BdMwl 

Collafa Kntltah. 1962. 26 p.; Hobaia, 
and Hao«b. 0»e»r y. Matari^^ tka 
Raadm. 1954, 2« P Ia»*ad by tba ^ata I 
tnt«tdnt of PnbUe In^nict^. I rtM, 

a 

Im^aaimt C a a u w awkwwaw , for 

Taachinf of Hlfh School Ei^Uah 

at oi Kdocation BuUatin No. 6T2, It®, M 


v<L, 


avV- ^ . 






Miaaiarippi Sohaol BaUaHm. A 
^ Oral C ammaaianti aa far Miadadfpi 
Stata Dapartm^it of Rdoration, DIrlifoQ , 
Inairuction, No. 189, 1951, 174 p. 

Sfaadt amd Drama. Taida^ (htUa far Hiph > 
Taadma. State Boajd Edoeatkm 
No. 14. 1961, 166 p. 

A D«4y« M Oarit Saeamdarp EdmeaHaa to 
York Staia. I^io^loaa to S(bo<^ and 
Comnmnltlaa f« Imp>roviivt Edoeatkmal 
yrama In Oradaa 7, 8, and 9. Tha Unlra*yiyl 
tba State <rf Now York, Tha ^ate 
DapaitBMtt, 1964, 118 p. 

Tamard Battar Spaaek. A liaanal for 
AH Graika. Board of Edoeation of tba 
Now York, Dirrieataia BoUatin lMi-61 
No. 5, 180 p. 

Taackar’a OmUa a»d SuppaaHmu far CfwHa. 
Orada Uidt. Portland Puhlie Scbo^ LA-’ll 
1944, tVTiaad IMS. 118 p. 


Taatkan af Idf H at. Taifto 
BoQatto 08. Marah IMI, 81 ^ 


tioa 






